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THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 


MANCHESTER is responsible for a number of 
bold and successful industrial innovations, and 
wonderful as the result of some of these has 
been in the past, the present year (1893) will 
bring to completion a scheme which certainly 
surpasses all former efforts of a similar kind 
in extent, in cost, and in usefulness, and 
which, from its far-reaching influence, will form 
an epoch in the history of British trade and 
manufactures. This new and great undertak- 
ing is the Ship Canal which is to convert 
Manchester into a commodious and _ well 
equipped inland seaport, and put it in 
communication with all parts of the world, 
The history of the Canal, so far, reveals that 
during its construction it had more than its 
share of those difficulties and misfortunes to 
overcome which usually attend great enterprises 
when under construction. But these—with the 
powerful and influential opposition it has had 
to encounter, and its disheartening financial 
troubles—will all be forgotten soon, more so 
now that its completion is an accomplished 
fact, and they need not be recapitulated or 
enlarged on here. The questions to be considered 
now are: (1) What has the Ship Canal Company 
received in return for its large expenditure? and 
(2) What are its capabilities and prospects ? 

The Canal is thirty-five and a half miles 
in length between its two extremities, and as 
Manchester stands sixty and a half feet above 
the sea-level, five sets of locks had to be 
provided to enable vessels to overcome this 
difference. It is the widest canal in existence, 
being nearly twice the width of the Suez 
Canal, and will allow steamers of the largest 
size to pass each other. Like the Suez Canal, 
it has a depth of water of twenty-six feet ; 
while it is three feet deeper than the Amsterdam 
Canal, and has a capacity fifty per cent. greater. 
The entrance to the Canal from the Mersey is 
twelve feet deeper than the lowest dock sill 
in Liverpool, and will allow vessels of the 


largest tonnage to enter or leave the Canal at 
any state of the tide. In many of our large 
seaports this can only be done at full tide; 
and occasionally ships have to wait some days 
for spring-tides before there is deep enough 
water to float them over the dock sill. In 
consequence, it may frequently occur that 
of two steamers crossing the bar at the same 
time, one for Liverpool and the other for 
Manchester, the latter may be discharging her 
cargo before the other has got into dock. 
Steamers can never, except in case of accident, 
occupy more than half a tide in the passage 
through the Canal. 

While nearly the whole length of the two 
banks may be considered quay space and the 
Canal itself as a gigantic dock, there is besides 
ample provision made to enlarge the quay and 
dock areas. For a considerable distance back 
from the Canal there is a broad strip of land 
on each bank, the value of which in the future 
it would be indeed difficult to estimate. The 
large dock area at each port is admirably 
arranged, and must have cost a considerable 
amount of forethought in its allotment for the 
accommodation of the immense quantity and 
variety of materials to be dealt with. The 
upper reach of the Canal, which contains the 
Manchester and Salford docks, is over five 
miles long, three and a half miles of which 
is fifty feet wider than the usual breadth, in 
order to give additional quay space, and more 
room in the Canal for vessels passing into 
and out of the docks. These docks cover one 
hundred and four acres, and the quay accom- 
modation one hundred and fifty-two acres, 
giving quay and dock areas greater than many 
of the first-class seaports in the world. There 
is above the Mode Wheel locks greater dock 
accommodation than there is in the whole 
ports of Bristol or of Cardiff. There are smaller 
docks at Runcorn and at Weston Point ; and the 
construction of a large dock at Warrington is part 
of the scheme to be carried out later. 

The cost of all this has, of course, been enor- 
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practically reduces the prices to fifty per cent. of 
the charges made hitherto, But this is not all. 
The initial cost of bringing a cargo of cotton, for 
instance, from New Orleans to Manchester will 
not be much above the cost (if any) of bringing 
it from the same place to Liverpool. By Canal 
the total cost will be 7s. per ton from Liverpool. 
By contrast, the cost from Liverpool to Man- 
chester at present is 13s, 8d. per ton. The saving 
by the Canal is thus 6s. 8d. ~ ton, which, on the 
eight hundred thousands of tons expected to be 
carried annually over the Canal, will represent 
a saving to the importers of £260,000, By taking 
the average cost of the carriage of thirteen leading 
articles by the old and new tariffs, we get a saving 
of 7s. 8d. per ton, Some of the proposed econ- 
omies are very important. The saving on raw 
cotton, for instance, will be 6s. 8d. per ton ; wool, 
8s, 8d.; sugar, 11s. 3d.; grain, 5s, 1d. per ton, 
and so on. 

An estimate of the probable traffic over the 
Canal, prepared by the ‘Consultative Committee,’ 
which made an exhaustive inquiry into the 
prospects of the undertaking before it was begun, 
gave for the second year after it is opened nearly 
4,250,000 tons, yielding a gross revenue of nearly 
£800,000 sterling. From this estimate the Com- 
mittee—considering the scheme an untried one— 
deducted twenty-five per cent., and this deduction 
reduced the tonnage to 3,321,320 tons, and the 
revenue to £595,630 sterling. Appended to the 
reduced estimate was the following opinion: 
‘Our estimate of traffic and revenue is much 
larger, and points to the undertaking becoming 
increasingly remunerative under capable adminis- 
tration.” The opinion is generally held that in 
the second year’s returns the estimate of the 
‘Consultative Committee’ may be accepted with- 
er cent. so 
cautiously proposed by the ‘Committee’ They 
state, further, that ‘their estimate of traffic and 
revenue is not based on any of the statements 
made in the prospectus, that they have arrived 
at their conclusions on an independent basis,’ and 
‘are of opinion that during the second year after 
the Canal and dock are open for traffic, there is 
a reasonable prospect of securing along the whole 
length of the canal 4,428,532 tons of cargo, yield- 
oS gross revenue of £794,173 sterling,’ 

he encouragement and support promised to 
the Canal Company by the greatest importers and 
exporters, including merchants and ship-owners, 
show clearly the attitude that is likely to be 
assumed by the greater number of those whose 
interests are thereby to be improved and increased 
through the facilities and advantages offered ; 
and as the time for opening the Canal to traffic 
approaches, communications are more and more 
frequently received from many foreign parts, re- 
arrangements be 
made for their accommodation. Some of these 
applicants are from the most unlikely quarters, 
proving the introduction of new manufactures 
and trades. One hundred and eighty-three ship- 
owners, who represent over one thousand steamers, 
with a tonnage of nearly one and a half millions 
—being about one quarter of that of the United 
Kingdom, without including many other steamers 
from Liverpool—have signed a promise to use the 
Canal when convenient, 
Turning now to exports. Fifty-six leading 


exporters have declared that over one million of 
tons of textile goods have passed outward each 
year. Machinery to the value of four millions 
sterling is exported annually ; and many other 
exports, coal, salt, chemicals, &c., could be added. 
It is claimed that Liverpool and the Humber 
ports have fully forty per cent. of the exports 
and imports of Great Britain. Judging from the 
applications for sites for industrial purposes— 
some of them new to this district—also for dock 
accommodation for lines of steamers, with all 
the expectations indicated above, Manchester may 
reasonably expect that a large share of existing 
traffic will be sent through the Canal, as well as 
new traffic that is likely to be created through 
the new and increased facilities presented ; for 
even now there is the prospect of a greater 
number of steamers entering and leaving the 
Canal than there is in any other port of the 
kingdom, if we except London and Liverpool; but 
even if the Canal does not increase or develo 
trade and manufactures to the extent anticipated, 
it must a! least arrest a decline in a staple in- 
dustry which is of immeasurable importance to 
the Lancashire district, and which for some years 
‘ has been in danger of losing the powerful 

old it had on the markets of foreign countries, 
particularly in the Far East, 

What will be the result of this creation of a 
new and large port in the heart of the kingdom,? 
‘It means new industries, new trades of all kinds, 
and new administrative organisations of many 
kinds, as well as the extension of old ones. It 
means the erection of thousands of new buildings 
for habitation or for business purposes, for educa- 
tion, for recreation, and for all kinds of services 
_ or private.” Years ago, the late Sir W. 

airbairn said: ‘Any improvement which will 
enable ocean-going vessels to discharge their 
cargoes in a commodious wet dock in Manchester 
would form an epoch of such magnitude in the 
history of Manchester as would quadruple her 
yon and would render her the first as 
well as the most enterprising city in Europe.’ 


POMO NAS 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


And I walked as if apart 
From myself, when I could stand, 
And I pitied my own heart, 
As if I held it in my hand. 
Mrs BROWNING. 


SomE people’s troubles are spread over the 
whole course of their lives, interspersed, thank 
Heaven! for most of us with intervals of peace 
and prosperity. Other people, like Job, have 
them all together, one sorrow crowding on the 
heels of another so quickly that there is no time 
for rebound as the Yons of fate shower on the 
devoted head, 

So it was with Pomona Lester, who, after a life 
of almost unclouded sunshine, only obscured a 
little of late by anxiety for her mother, but 
brightened by that all too short love-dream, that 
brief midsummer madness, was suddenly, with- 
out a moment’s warning, enveloped in this dark 
cloud of trouble. Everything seemed taken from 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America, 
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her at a blow. If death had taken Maurice 
Moore from her, each interview in those sweet 
summer days, each word, each tone, each look, 
could have been drawn from the rich store- 
house of memory for blessed, healing comfort ; 
now they furnished an armoury of sharp cutting 
weapons, from which, at any moment, some sug- 
gestion, some association of ideas, could draw 
and plunge into her quivering heart; and her 
whole proud nature would shrink, and her face 
crimson with shame at some remembrance of this 
friend of Mr Ludlow’s, this false lover of poor, 
little Sage’s, this man, whose fancy had been 
caught by Beechfield and the fortune appertain- 
ve its supposed owner. 

here was no need for Pomona to try to 
hide her feelings, to counterfeit the old bright- 
ness, and to avoid the scrutinising gaze. There 
need have been no occasion even to use the word 
‘mother,’ which seemed to choke her at first, but 
now came constantly unbidden and unresisted 
to her lips. 

Lady oan slept away the last few hours of 
her life, only partly conscious of the prayers said 
by her side, but aware up to the very last if 
Pomona’s hand left its warm hold of hers, 
or when the girl’s voice whispered ‘Mother, 
dearest !’ 

During the days that followed, Pomona was 
too prostrate even for thought. She was dimly 
aware that this could not last for ever; that she 
could not on in that darkened room, with 
Martin waiting on her hand and foot, and 
nursing her like a child, where her great grief 
was considered natural and sacred, and no one 
intruded on it or troubled her with questions, 
and she might go as often as she pleased into 
‘mother’s’ room and see the waxen face smiling 
young again among the flowers. 

Lady Charteris had come as Lady Lester’s 
oldest friend, that Pomona might not be alone ; 
but she was kind enough and wise enough not 
to attempt consolation, but to leave the girl to 
herself, though she strongly deprecated Pomona’s 
fixed determination to go to the funeral; and 
Pomona almost gave way to her persuasions when 
she found how weak and shaky she felt as 
Martin tenderly dressed her in her deep mourn- 
ing. But she was glad she persisted. The beauti- 
ful August sunshine lay on the broad stretches 
of the park as the solemn procession passed along 
the beech avenue, where autumn was beginning 
to make its coming known in a touch of yellow 
and red on the shining leaves; and the deer 
raised their dainty heads to listen to the bell 
tolling deep and slow from the little church. 
Generations of Lesters had been laid to rest in 
that little Norman church, just inside the park, 
which was crowded now from far and near with 

ntle and simple for Lady Lester’s funeral, and 

omona met many a kind, sympathetic look both 
from rich and poor. There was one face among 
the throng that caught her notice both in the 
church and at the grave-side, an honest, kind, 
middle-aged face, looking at her with straight- 
forward, fatherly eyes, that more than once met 
hers with a quick glance of sympathy, as the 
comforting words of the grand and beautiful 
service sounded tenderly in her sad heart. 

She forgot all about that face and the shabby 
coat attached to it till later in the day, when most 


of the funeral guests had left, and she went down 
to the library, where Mr Freestone was sitting, as 
she thought alone, looking over the family papers. 
But when she entered the room, this same 
stranger was sitting there with the lawyer, and at 
her entrance got up and prepared to leave the 
room. 

‘Dr Merridew,’ Mr Freestone said; and Pomona 
held out her hand. 

‘You are Sage’s father and’ She was going 
to add, ‘my uncle,’ but she stopped. ‘Don’t go,’ 
she said, ‘What I want to say to Mr Freestone 
concerns Sage so much, that I should like you 
to hear.’ 

Now Dr Merridew had set himself steadily 
against Pomona ; and all that Sage had told him 
about her had only added to his prejudice against 
her ; but the first look at her in church had con- 
verted him ; and when he took her little hand, he 
was her faithful champion for life. So he drew 
up a chair for her, and resumed his own seat 
opposite Mr Freestone at the table. 

‘I wrote a letter to you some days ago,’ 
Pomona said. 

‘You did,’ answered the old lawyer; ‘and I 
should have replied to it but for the sad event 
that has intervened.’ 

He mael, and she looked expectantly at him, 
but he said no more. 

‘Did you know—had you the least suspicion 
that I was not Sir John and Lady Lester’s 
daughter, but only an adopted daughter ?’ 

Mr Freestone’s wrinkled old face was inscrut- 
able ; but Dr Merridew turned with interest as 
she spoke. 

‘Did you know?’ she repeated. 

And the lawyer bent forward and laid his 
withered old hand on hers: ‘My dear young 
lady, I have known it these twenty years.’ 

‘But surely, surely, I have no right to any 
of the property ? It is Sage Merridew who ought 
to have it. 

‘So she would, my dear; and perhaps it was 
a little hard on her that she didn’t ; only, you 
see, Sir John, after the death of the two boys, 
left it, as he was perfectly able to do, absolutely 
to you, subject, of course, to the life-interest of 
Lady Lester, 

‘But I never knew I was not her own child.’ 

‘No; it was Lady Lester’s wish that you should 
not; and she took every precaution to prevent it. 
I always think unnecessary secrets are a mistake, 
as they generally leak out somehow, and some- 
times do a lot of harm. But you would have 
been obliged to hear it now, in the ordinary 
course of affairs. May I ask how you heard of 
it? 

But Pomona had turned to Dr Merridew, 
thereby avoiding a question she did not care to 
answer. ‘Dr Merridew, I am sorry.’ 

‘Don’t be sorry, my dear. I am heartily glad. 
Fancy my poor little Sage with a big fortune 
and large estates! It would have crushed us both, 
with the weight of responsibility. Besides, Lady 
Lester has left my little girl what is really a 
large fortune.—Three hundred pounds a year, 
isn’t it, Mr Freestone? It means a lot of solid 
happiness. You can’t buy ready-made happiness 
with money ; but you can buy a good deal that 
makes up happiness if you know how to manage 
it—And I am very grateful to your mother, 
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Miss Pomona ; though, not so long ago, I prided 
myself that I would rather starve than accept 
a penny from one of my wife’s family. But I’m 
not so young or so foolish or so proud or so 
strong or so whatever you like to call it, as I 
was ; and I have a poor, little, sick Kitty, who 
will want a lot of care this winter ; and perhaps 
that money of Sage’s may mean the south of 
France and life to my little girl. So, my dear, 
keep Beechfield, and welcome.’ 

‘Bat ’—Pomona hesitated—‘I was told she was 
engaged, and that want of means prevented her 
marriage.’ 

‘Ah, that is all at an end; and as Sage is not 
here to look reproachful, I may say, and a good 
— too! And at the risk of Mr Freestone 
thin ing me an unpractical and sentimental old 
goose, I wish to record my opinion that any 
marriage prevented by want of means is a fortu- 
nate escape for both parties concerned.’ 

‘And if a man marries a girl for her money ?” 

‘I don’t regard it as a marriage at all ; not holy 
matrimony anyhow. It is merely a civil con- 
tract, and a poor concern even at that.’ 

The old lawyer was deep burrowing in a tin 
deed-box ; and Dr Merridew and Pomona stood 
in the window, against which a sudden storm of 
rain was beating; though, beyond, the sun was 
still shining on the great trees in the park, like 
smiles through tearful eyes; and Dr Merridew 
talked softly to the girl of ‘her mother,’ always 
using the dear familiar name, and of the tender 
mother’s love that had surrounded her happy 
young life, and was still a living, present thing, 
though out of sight. 

‘Is Sage very unhappy ? she asked presently. 

‘Yes, very, just now. We all have to 
through it sooner or later; but she believes in 
her hero implicitly still, and though I can’t say 
T agree with her, if it is any consolation to her, 
let her, say I.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Pomona softly, ‘let her.’ 

And as they stood and talked, a great rainbow 
spanned the heaven in front of them, one end 
resting on the great beech-trees, and the other on 
the shining grass, where the deer stood, not 
knowing of the fairy gold that might have been 
found beneath their feet. And on the ivy outside 
the window, each leaf held a drop of rain, and 
every drop had a glistening little rainbow of its 
own, as every life has its sorrow ; every sorrow, in 
God’s sunshine, hope. 

‘You are a doctor” Pomona said, when they 
parted. ‘Don’t you think the south of France 
would do me good this winter too?’ 

‘Just what I was thinking. I will write a 
prescription.’ 

‘And I am so used to nursing, I can help Sage 
to take care of Kitty.’ 

‘To be sure you can.’ 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
Comfort? Comfort scorn’d of devils; this is truth, the poet 


says, 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is rememb’ring happier days. 
TENNYSON. 
Five years have gone by since then, and Owen 
Ludlow is still living at Scar, a very lonely old 
man, wandering about the beach and cliffs in an 
aimless, restless way, growing yearly more odd 
and morose and unsociable. Mrs Stock looks 


after him as she used to after her husband, in 
a pitying, patronising way, as she would after a 
troublesome child; but as she expressed it, she 
‘was terrible put about’ when she first heard 
him spoken of as the mad painter. 

‘Lor’ bless you! he ain’t any more mad than 
half the men is, as is a poor, helpless lot. There 
ain’t no harm in him. He used to be a terrible 
fine painter, and thought a lot of up in London, 
folks say; and one of them pictures was in the 
Royal Academy, and folks did say as how he got 
a wonderful big price for it; but that ain’t true 
neither, for he’ve agot it now, and it’s hung u 
in his studio, right over against the door, wit 
a curtain drawn across it. But it got hurted 
coming down in the train; them porters is that 
careless; so he’ve painted out the face in the 
middle, which he set great store by, as I’ve heard 
tell was took from his wife as died when her first 
baby was born; and he’ve never painted it in 
again. He don’t do no painting to speak of now, 
though he gets out his brushes nows and thens, 
and sets his palette. ’Tis bad when a man’s 
getting on in life and ain’t got neither chick nor 
child to look after him.—He ain’t heard nothin 
of Miss Sage this ever so long. She’s been a dea 
in furrin parts along with poor, little Miss Kitty, 
| as enjoys terrible bad health, poor lamb! And 
Mr Moore—as we fancied was making up to Miss 
Sage, and a nice couple they’d amade too—he’ve 

one to New Zealand or somewheres; and Mr 
udlow don’t seem to care to hear his name as 
much as mentioned; so I reckon they’ve fell 
out.’ 

But one day in May a lady came to the farm 
asking for Mr Ludlow—a tall, handsome-looking 
lady, whose face Mrs Stock could not put a name 
to, though it seemed in a curious way familiar 
to her. 

‘Mr Ludlow, mum? He’s down to the beach, 
I reckon. He mostly goes down fine mornings. 
But if you steps down the street and along the 
beach-path, and looks a bit along towards the 
Point, you’re bound to see him, for he don’t go 

? 


The apple blossom was out in the farm orchard, 
and the tree by the studio window was covered 

with dainty flowers, and Mrs Stock broke a little 
bit off to give to the young lady, who admired it 
80 


A little way along the beach, on the flat 
stone where Kitty used to watch the doings of 
the sea-creatures in the pool, and Sage had read 
Maurice’s letter, sat Owen Ludlow, a very solitary- 
looking figure against the brown seaweed-covered 
rocks and gray-green sea. He was not —_— 
or pretending to do so, but leaning forwar 
with his elbows on his knees, and his chin on his 
hands, gazing away towards the Point, against 
which the foam flew up, and round which the 
white gulls circled. 

He did not hear her step as she came over the 
rocks towards him. He had taken off his hat, 
which lay on the rock beside him; and she 
noticed how white he had grown since she saw 
him last, and how the wind from the sea stirred 
his hair, giving a sad suggestion of King Lear 
in his desolate old age. He was so still, that a 
momentary chill swept over her that he might 
be dead; but the next minute he had moved, 


passing his hand across his eyes with a sort of 
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patient weariness that was very pathetic. And 
then he turned, and saw her standing with the 
apple blossom in her hand, and the look of 
tenderness and pity on her face; and he rose 
with a look of sudden, glad recognition and 
delight. 

‘Katharine, he said, ‘I knew you would 
forgive me at last.’ 

And then he would have fallen, had not 
Pomona caught him and drawn the gray head 
to rest on her shoulder, saying, ‘ Father !’ 


THE END. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE 


In the late autumn of 1793 there sat one even- 
ing by a cheerful fire, in a snug parlour in 
Dumfriesshire, a little knot of friends, the mother 
of the household, some of the children, a married 
daughter and her husband, the minister, who was 
a near neighbour, and the farmer of Cleughhead. 
The early tea was over, and they were having a 
game at whist, listening at intervals to the dashes 
of rain on the window-panes and the roar of the 
Nith as it rushed in full torrent to the sea. 
‘The guidman’s late,’ said the mistress, a little 
anxiously ; but as she spoke, a horse’s hoofs were 
heard on the gravel, and in another minute the 
rider, with topcoat hastily thrown off, but still 
booted and spurred, entered the room. Some- 
thing strange in his aspect struck them; but 
before they could speak, he said in an awe- 
stricken tone : ‘The Queen is dead.’ 

* Dead !’ was the horrified rejoinder. 

‘Ay, dead—murdered on the 16th of October ; 
carried to the place of execution on a common 
cart, with her hands tied.’ 

No need to ask who the ‘Queen’ was. Marie 
Antoinette’s fate had been canvassed everywhere 
for weeks past; but it was the universal belief 
that, bad as the revolutionary party might be, 
they would never dare to kill her: she would 
be saved somehow. But the end had come, and 
what an end for Maria Theresa’s daughter! 

A little girl of ten who sat quietly by the 
fire, and who lived to be over years 
old, often told in her later years of the vivid 
impression made upon her young mind that 
evening. Never could she forget the dismay 
and horror which filled the little party, and 
the sudden gloom which came upon them. 
Every one thought the king’s death terrible, she 
used to say; but when it came to murdering 
the fair, gracious Queen—that, indeed, could not 
be forgiven or passed over, and for months 
nothing else was talked of. 

Though a hundred eventful years have passed, 
Marie Antoinette’s fate has still a pathetic 
charm; and now, on the anniversary of her 
death, we look back on her with tender interest, 
as the little group assembled in the Dumfries- 
shire parlour might have done, as daughter, 
wife, and mother, leaving parties and state 
questions aside, trying to get a glimpse of 
the real woman—‘la belle pauvre reine,’ as a 
French working-man in blue blouse and flat cap 
called her, in speaking of her one lovely spring 
evening on the Versailles car. 

Little ‘ Antoinette,’ as she was called, was the 


favourite child of Maria Theresa and Emperor 
Francis I, She was born at Vienna on 
November 2, 1755, the day of the great earth- 
quake at Lisbon; but her early years were 
passed chiefly at Schénbrunn, in simple country 
pleasures, the child’s garden there being the 
precursor of the gardens at Trianon, A 
considerable part of her time, as she grew 
a little older, was devoted to study, Metastasio 
teaching her Italian, and Gluck giving her 
lessons on the harpsichord. As, from her 
early days, Maria Theresa destined her to be 
the bride of the Dauphin, she got a French 
tutor for her, the Abbé de Vermond, and 
French actors to teach her elocution. 

One evening in April 1770, the French 
ambassador preferred a formal request for the 
hand of the Archduchess, all having been 
arranged before ; and after ten days spent in 
festivities, the bride of fifteen left all who 
|had been dear to her. When she left Vienna, 
b= poor people on the streets crowded round 
her carriage weeping, as they bade her farewell, 
|and following the cortege to the very gates 
of the city. In a pavilion on an island in 
the Rhine near Strasburg, she had to divest 
herself of all her German clothing and array 
herself in French clothes brought from Paris. 
As she passed into the salon where the French 
party awaited her, an eye-witness says: ‘It 
was impossible to refrain from admiring her 
airy walk; one smile alone won the heart.’ 
Wonderful festivities welcomed her to Strasburg 
and other cities. She charmed the students 
at Soissons by replying to a Latin oration in 
a sentence or two of the same language. 

The Court came out to meet the bride as 
she drew near Compiigne. Quickly she alighted 
from her coach and sank on her knee in 
homage to the king, Louis XV., who raised 
her at once with a graceful compliment to her 
mother: ‘Vous étiez déji de la famille, car 
votre mére a lame de Louis le Grand.’ Among 
the family group who ‘awaited her at La 
Muette was the Princess Elizabeth, the Dauphin’s 
youngest sister, and Princess Lamballe, both of 
whom were to be so closely associated with her 
in after-years. The Dauphin came with his 
grandfather to meet her; but beyond that, we 
hear very little of him ! 

The young couple were married in the 
Chapel at Versailles next day, May 16th, at 
one o'clock, A canopy of cloth of silver was 
held over their heads by two bishops, and 
the ceremony was performed by the Primate 
of France. 

Imagination pictures the beautiful young 
creature, gay and bright, winning all hearts, 
and yet by the dignity of her bearing reminding 
all that she was the daughter of the Empress 
Queen. When she made her entry into Paris, 
and dined in state at the Tuileries, the shouts 
of the people were so vehement that she had 
to show herself on the balcony facing the 
garden. ‘Grand Dieu! what a concourse!’ 
she said, looking at the sea of faces. 

‘Madame,’ said the old Duc de _ Brissac, 
Governor of Paris, ‘I may tell you without fear 
of offending the Dauphin that they are all 
lovers !’ 


Did she think of that gallant speech when 
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once again she looked on a sea of angry faces 
from the same spot ? 

The years of her early married life passed 
on in a gay round of outward pleasure, theatre- 
going, weekly balls, card-parties, and sledging, 
which she introduced at Versailles; but with 
it all she had inward trials and disappoint- 
ments, cabals in the Court, and jealousies in 
the family circle. 

On the 10th of May 1774, Louis XV. lay 
dying of smallpox at Versailles. The young 
couple were awaiting the end in their own 
apartments. In the words of Carlyle: ‘ Hark! 
what sound is that?—sound “terrible and 
absolutely like thunder.” It is the rush of 
the whole Court, rushing as in wager to salute 
the new sovereigns: Hail to your Majesties ! 
The Dauphin and Dauphiness are King and 
Queen ! nmpeeneed with many emotions, they 
fall on their knees together, and with streaming 
tears, exclaim: “O God! guide us, protect us; 
we are too young to reign.”’ 

The carriages drove up, and the whole Court 
set off for Choisy, at four in the afternoon. 
Four days later, the young Queen wrote a 
letter to her mother, full of joyous confidence 
in the bright future before her. But the 
Empress, knowing the burden of a crown, 
feared that her child’s happiest days were over. 
Soon after she became Queen, the King presented 
her with the Little Trianon, a villa about 
a mile from the chateau of Versailles, within 
the Park. The house remains to this day, 
a cheerful, unpretentious abode, with lawns, 
gardens, and winding walks, which were the 
delight of the poor Queen. On the outskirts 
of the garden she constructed the hameau, 
which was her special delight—the rustic farm- 
house by the little lake; the miller’s house; 
the dairy, where she loved to make butter ; 
the flower-beds, where she worked. She forgot, 
as she said, when dressed in her muslin gown 
and straw hat, that she was a Queen; and 
made coffee for the King, as if they were 
country folks. Even here, and in these innocent 
pursuits, detraction followed her! She was 
called ‘the Austrian’ in contempt. 

In the year 1778 a little daughter was born 
to her—the Madame Royale of history. In 
October 1781 a Prince was at last born, and the 
whole nation rejoiced with the glad father and 
mother. All the ‘trades’ of Paris came out to 
Versailles in procession ; while the ‘Dames de 
la Halle’ paid a state visit to the Queen. 

Little did all these gay congratulating folks, 
and least of all the happy King and Queen, 
think of a very different procession which was 
to come and tear them away from Versailles 
for ever. 

The Dauphin at this time began to show 
signs of delicacy, so it was with great 
thankfulness that the King and Queen hailed 
the birth of another son in 1785. The proud 
father took him in his arms, calling him the 
‘little Norman, and created him Due de 
Normandie, saying, the name alone would bring 
him happiness—dreaming not that few if any 
kings’ sons would have such a miserable fate. 

It was about this time that the affair of 
the Diamond Necklace took place ; and though 
it was proved that the hantoettinng and even 


the appearance of the Queen had been counter- 
feited, still some remained who were only too 
willing to believe evil of the Queen; and at 
the head of this party was the wicked Duc 
d Orleans, afterwards known as ‘ Egalité,’ 

The Dauphin steadily declined in health; 
but the Duc de Normandie grew and flourished ; 
and it is amusing to read the account his mother 

ives of him in a letter to her brother the 
“mperor; ‘He has all his elder brother wants ; 
he is a true peasant’s child, tall, stout, and ruddy,’ 
The Princess Elizabeth became from this time 
the Queen’s closest, dearest friend—her sister in 
heart as well as in name, never to be separated 
but by death. 

In the long procession of events which began 
with the summons of the States-general to 
Versailles in 1789, and ended with the Con- 
ciergerie and the guillotine in 1793, only a few 
traits of the Queen as wife and mother can be 
noted here. On the 4th of May the States- 
general met; and on the 4th of June, in the 
midst of stormy scenes, the little Dauphin died. 
In July came the storming of the Bastille; and 
on the 17th of July, Louis XVI. drove into Paris 
with a very slender escort, determined to pacify 
the people. We are told that Marie Antoinette 
sat with her children shut up in her own room. 
She shed no tear, but a sob broke from her now 
and again with the words, ‘They will never let 
him return.’ 

He returned only to fresh trials and indignities. 
In September they were warned that the mob 
would attack Versailles; but so little did they 
think it possible, that when the Duc de Chinon— 
who, disguised as an artisan, left Paris with the 
mob, but got to Versailles some time before them 
—reached the palace he found the King was 
hunting in the Bois de Meudon ; while the Queen 
was working in her garden at Trianon. Mes- 
sengers were sent in hot haste; and we can 
mg the Queen hurrying away from her garden, 

ittle thinking she would never return. 

When the savage mob shouted for her more 
like wild beasts than human beings, she took 
her children one in each hand and stepped 

uietly out on the balcony. ‘No children!’ was 
the savage yell which greeted them. Leading 
them back into the room, she returned alone, and 
stood with arms crossed and eyes looking heaven- 
ward, expecting instant death; but her very 
fearlessness disarmed the mob. When they were 
driving into Paris, they were surrounded by this 
mob, who brandished pikes with the heads of 
the slain body-guard, and shouted they would 
have plenty of bread, as they were bringing the 
baker, the bakeress, and the baker's son with 
them. Her mother’s heart was wrung by the 
sufferings of the child, who could get nothing 
to eat all day long. 

In their varying fortunes at the Tuileries, 
how many glimpses of her we get! watching the 
Dauphin playing in the gardens, feeding ducks 
in the pond, teaching Madame Royale, walking 
with the King, or riding with the Princess 
Elizabeth—though always guarded—in the Bois 
de Boulogne. For years past her character had 
been strengthening ; she set the example of her 
mother ever before her, and there was much 
truth in the saying of Mirabeau, ‘The only man 
about the King is his wife.’ 
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How great her presence of mind was, was 
shown in many details of their journey to 
Varennes. Count Fersen drove them through 
the streets of Paris to the Porte St Martin, where 
they were transferred to a berline which was 
waiting for them. Every one knows the sad 
story of a hundred miles without any sign of 
pursuit ; then the uniforms of Bouillé’s soldiers 
appearing at Chalons, and the Queen’s fervent ex- 
clamation, ‘Thank God, we are saved.’ Drouet’s 
recognition of the King from a stamp at St 
Menehould, and the stoppage of the party at 
Varennes about eleven at night, when Bouillé’s 
troops were actually waiting at the other end of 
the town. If the King had not put his head 
out of the window, which he would do in spite 
of all warnings—if young Bouillé, who was in 
command, had sat up all night—if the troops had 
been at the nearer instead of the farther end of 
the town, who can say how matters might have 
turned ? 

For this once only did the Queen’s courage and 
spirits fail. She wept incessantly, beseeching 
the grocer’s wife in whose house they spent the 
night to have pity on her children; and when 
she saw there was no hope, she sat gazing on 
the two sleeping children with the calmness of 
despair. 

hey were carried back to Paris, where they 
found themselves really prisoners at the Tuileries, 
sentinels being placed in the galleries and gar- 
dens, and even at the door of the Queen’s bed- 
room. No wonder she writes at this time: ‘It 
takes more courage to support my condition 
than to fight a pitched atte. Insults and 
menaces ; and when they went to the opera and 
the royalists shouted, ‘Vive le roi! vive . reine !? 
the greater part of the house rose, shouting, 
‘No master, no queen.’ Yet at other times the 
fickle people cheered them to the echo. ‘It is 
a queer nation this of ours,’ wrote Princess Eliza- 
beth ; ‘but it has its charming moments.’ 

As months passed, the Queen, though brave 
outwardly, often found relief in tears when alone 
with her children. One day the Dauphin was 
reading a book in which he came upon the ex- 
pression ‘happy as a queen.’ ‘That is odd, he 
said ; ‘for my mother is a Queen, and yet she 
often weeps.’ 

~— Sahib at this time sent an embassy to 
the King with gifts of Indian stuffs and jewels, 
which the Queen gave away all except some 
pieces of white muslin, of which we shall hear 
again. 

Then came the 20th of June, when a mob sur- 
rounded the Tuileries, calling for the heads of 
‘Veto and his wife, which was a new name they 
had given their victims. This storm blew over. 
But on the 20th of August, after hours of terror 
and scenes of horror, Louis was persuaded to 
leave the Tuileries and throw himself on the pro- 
tection of the Assembly ; and the hapless family 
left the palace, which only Madame Royale would 
ever enter again. Marie Antoinette, it is said, 
paused a moment at the foot of the great stair- 
case. ‘Fear nothing, Madame,’ said a_ kind- 
hearted Swiss. ‘I do fear nothing,’ was her 
reply as she passed on. 

Across the gulf of a century, we see them still, 
a mournful little party, crossing the terrace on 
foot, the little Dauphin, child-like, kicking the 


dead leaves as he went, and the King remarking, 
‘How early the leaves fall this year !’ 

From the Assembly they pass to the Tour du 
Temple ; and we see them no more till they 
come out one by one to die. From Madame 
Royale’s Journal, we find that she and her aunt 
shared one dark small room ; and in another not 
much larger, a little bed was placed for the 
Dauphin beside his mother’s, The King’s rooms 
were on a storey above. Insulting phrases were 
written on the very walls of their rooms ; while 
on the King’s were painted weapons and instru- 
ments of torture, ithout proper clothing and 
food, and almost without attendants—watched by 
guards and spies—ignorant of all that was passing 
beyond the walls of their prison—still they had 
a mournful happiness in es together. One 
day after dinner, the King and Queen were going 
to play backgammon, at which they could some- 
times exchange a word without being heard by 
their guards, when cries were heard outside ; one 
of the guards closed the window, another insisted 
the Queen should come and look out. It was the 
head of Madame Lamballe which the ruffians had 
cut off, and forced a poor hairdresser to dress 
as if in life. The sight seemed to turn the 
Queen to stone. 

Soon came Louis’s sentence of death and their 
last interview. Through the glass doors the 
guard watched them: there sat the King, the 
Dauphin standing beside him, Madame Royale 
kneeling at his knee, the Queen leaning on his 
shoulder, Madame Elizabeth behind in silent 
anguish. He tears himself away, but says he 
will see them next morning. All night the 
Queen lies shuddering, and when morning comes, 
the roll of the drums tells her that he is 

one. 

A little longer, and then her son was taken 
from her. One night he lay asleep ; a shawl was 
hung before his eyes, to shield them from the 
light by which the Queen was mending her 
clothes ; a band of Commissioners burst in and 
snatched him from her. Happily, she never 
knew the fate of the beautiful boy she loved so 
tenderly. A month after, in the dead of night, 
she herself was carried off to the Conciergerie, 
where the cell she occupied is still shown. As 
she passed through the doorway she struck her 
head. One of the men asked if she had hurt 
herself. Her answer was: ‘Nothing can hurt me 
now.’ 

Those who wished to see her could pass 
through her cell, where she sat as in a stupor, 
on an old chair, ina dress which had once been 
white. 

On the 13th of October came the trial of the 
‘Widow Capet.’? Clad in white muslin, with a 
muslin fichu, part of Tippoo Sahib’s present, 
her gray hair drawn simply back and knotted 
loosely behind her head—never had she looked 
more queenly. The trial lasted night and day 
till the early morning of the 16th of October, 
when sentence of death was pronounced. She 
was led from the court to the condemned cell at 
five in the morning, and her only request was 
for writing materials. She then wrote the touch- 
ing letter to Madame Elizabeth which ‘e still 
be seen in the Archives Nationals in Paris. When 


this last duty was done, she threw herself on the 
pallet-bed and slept till the executioner called her 
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at seven. She was taken on a common cart, with | long nursing and watching, advanced, with the 


hands bound, seated on a plank beside the exe- 
cutioner, to the Place de la Révolution. She 
heeded not the jeers and execrations which fol- 
lowed her on her long slow progress through 
streets filled with people whose idol she had been. 
One sad glance she cast at the Tuileries, and then 
mounted the scaffold. As she did so, she trod 
on the executioner’s foot. ‘Pardon me, sir,’ she 
said, and then, ‘Make haste ;’ and in a moment 
all was over. 


LESS THAN KIN. 
CHAPTER V.—CONCLUSION. 


A ForTNIGHT later, Joseph Wakelin was standing 
at the vicarage door, as he had stood every 
morning for a week past. His hand was upon 
the bell, which he pulled with evident care. The 
man’s face seemed to have altered of late, losing 
something of its coarse self-assurance ; and there 
was an obvious expression of anxiety in the eyes 
which he raised to Ena’s face as she appeared in 
response to the summons. It was Jane’s work, 
but Jane was otherwise occupied ; for sickness is 
apt to disorganise a household, and sickness—the 
result of his last day’s visiting—was upon the 
vicar now. 

‘How is he?’ asked the manufacturer softly. 

‘As bad as he can be ;’ fresh tears rising to her 
eyes, which already showed traces of weeping. 
‘Jane is out, Mr Wakelin; so I came to tell you 
that, if you are not nervous about the infection, 
father would be very glad to speak to you for a 
moment.’ 

The strong man’s face blanched, but not with 
fear. ‘Infection? Me nervous? Not quite,’ he 
said brusquely as he entered. ‘What can I do 
for him 

‘This way, please. No; the doctor says there’s 
really no danger to other po now. His throat 
is all right, but the diphtheria has left him so 
awfully weak.’ Then, almost in a whisper: ‘Try 
to be tender to him, Mr Wakelin.’ 

Perhaps he heard, age he did not. At any 
rate he made no reply ; but, after tapping gently 
at the door she indicated, went gently in and 
closed it behind him. 

The sight of the pale, wasted features upon 
the pillow thrilled him to the heart ; for he had 
a heart, though one hard to be reached, encased 
as it was within a very thick and rough exterior 
shell ; and none understood better than he how 
greatly his own actions had contributed to bring 
the clergyman thus low. 

‘If his spirits were not so depressed, he might 
yet rouse himself and pull through; but with 
all this load upon his mind, whether he deserves 
to have it there or not, I doubt if he’ll rally,’ 
the doctor had remarked to Wakelin only 
yesterday. 

‘He doesn’t deserve it,’ that worthy managed 
to bring out grufily, as he turned off, carrying a 
shaft in his soul that rankled sorely there, and 
leaving Dr Mitchell to nod sagaciously as he 
muttered to himself: ‘Then, my friend, you 
merit more than ever you’ll get in the way of 
punishment,’ 

From the side of the bed, Mildred, wan with 


ghost of a smile, to offer her hand. And, hearing 
a footstep, Mr Russell opened his eyes. ‘It is 
you!’ he murmured in a weak whisper.—‘ M 
dearest, leave us for five minutes.’ And the wife 
obeyed. 

‘I can’t talk much,’ the vicar said, still in that 
same husky tone ; ‘yet there is one thing I want 
to tell you, Wakelin. I am a dying man’—— 

‘Don’t lose heart, sir. Indeed, Mr Russell’ —— 
But the other did not heed the interruption. 

‘The word of dying men is generally credited. 
So I desire to assure you—once more—that I 
never appropriated—that money,’ the last words 
coming out in a series of gasps painful to hear. 

‘Oh sir, I’m sure on’t,’ cried the manufacturer. 
‘I’ve abeen certain this long while! But the 
chance to pay back old scores wor too good.’ 

A brighter gleam came into the dull eyes. 
‘You did not actually doubt me?’ 

‘Only nows and thens at first. Niver sence 
that day in the study. No guilty chap could ’a 
spoke as you did then.’ 

‘And yet you spread the story ?’ 

_ ‘¥es, I spread the story,’ in dogged confes- 
sion. 

‘Why ? as the languid eyes closed again, and 
the head turned restlessly upon the pillow. 

‘To bring you down,’ blurted out the York- 
shireman, ‘I’m as good as you any day, and 
you’d never own to it. And so’—— 

Mr Russell started feebly and again looked up. 
‘Never own to it? Have I seemed as proud as 
that? Then—I deserve—it all!’ more faintly 
than ever. 

‘Oh sir, never give in! I’ll have your death 
on my conscience, if anything happens. And 
I’ll do all as in me lays! I’Il tell the parish 
that I’ve been a fool! 1711l’-—— 

The vicar smiled, such a pathetic, dreary smile. 
‘A tale is more easily put about than contra- 
dicted,’ he answered. Bo what you can. But 
remember—if your friends—still think—the 
worst—it is—your—punishment! We’ve both 
—been wrong. Forgive me, Wakelin!’ his thin 
fingers wandering in search of the other’s 
hand. 

The man sank on his knees upon the floor, and 
burying his face in the bedclothes, burst into 
tears. ‘If on’y you’d a spoke so afore!’ he 
wailed, ‘if on’y you’d a spoke so afore !’ 

It was thus that at length they came to a 
better appreciation of each other. And though 
when, in another minute, Mildred summarily 
ended the interview, she found her husband too 
weary to move or speak, his talk with Wakelin 
proved the turning-point in his illness. From 
that hour, very slowly yet surely too, strength 
began to return to him, and the cloud hanging 
over the household seemed to lift. The desire for 
life had come back, and with it the power to 
recover. 

‘I dared not die with that charge of pride 
upon me,’ he said once to his wife, as they talked 
the incident over together weeks later. ‘For 
it was true, and I have been guilty. Mildred, I 
must make what reparation I can.’ 

‘It seems to me that your fault was a very 
small one compared with his,’ remarked the lady, 
‘even supposing yours was a fault at all. But 
really, Charles, not to show that you consider 


| 
| 
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yourself better born and better bred than these 
people’—— 

e laid his hand on hers with a silencing 
glance of reproof. ‘Mildred, you have been 
nearly as bad as I. Let us try to help each other 
to amend,’ was his only answer. 

‘And what of the injury that Wakelin has 
done you, and done purposely, too?’ she retorted. 
‘I suppose you’ll not prosecute now ?” 

‘No. Many things become plain to one in 
illness. I have been proud and offensive to my 


people, or they would never have treated me as | 
It is just chastisement that I- 
And I must | 


they have done. 
should be lowered in their eyes. 
bear it.’ 

Of course she loved and honoured him the 
more for the resolve; yet, knowing as she did 
more than was possible for him, still shut up in 
his sick-room, to know of the utter futility of 
Wakelin’s repentant efforts to stop the ball which 
he had himself set rolling, her woman’s heart 
sank as she listened to that decision. 

‘Eh mon, they’ve got ower thee! On coorse 
t’ passon took fever from Tom Atkin, poor lad, 
But that don’t giv’ un noo roight t tak’ mooney 
what belongs t’ parish, was the sort of response 
with which Joseph’s best arguments were met. 
‘Tell us wheer t’coin went if not t’ Clarke, and 
then’—— Till at last Wakelin was almost in 
despair. 

‘Mr Russell, sir, wain’t the Bishop move you? 
This air ain’t the kind for delicate folks; and 


it’ll be some while afore you’re as strong as you | 


wor, he remarked one morning to the vicar, 
with all good intentions, but singularly little tact. 
For through that transparent device the clergy- 
man saw only too clearly what were the genuine 
motives. 

‘So you’ve not succeeded ?’ he returned. ‘ Well, 
I never supposed you would. Yorkshiremen are 
stubborn when once they take up an idea, 
Wakelin. I’ve remarked that before to-day,’ 
with a little laugh. And Wakelin changed the 
subject hastily. 

‘At any rate, you'll let me bring the carriage 
at three and give you a drive? ‘Mitchell tells 
me as you ought to get a breath o’ air.’ 

‘Thanks ; though I infinitely prefer my own 
room at present. How lazy this weakness makes 
one ! 

It was whilst this interview was in progress 
up-stairs, that another and perhaps more import- 
ant conversation was being carried on between 
two young people in the drawing-room, where 
Ena had been practising, and whither Dick, a 
ia set purpose in his mind, had followed 

er. 

‘Have you realised that you’ll be reduced to 
the sad necessity of missing me in another fort- 
night?’ he remarked, with a smile, though his 
fingers were trembling as he abstracted from the 


music-rest a waltz of Chopin’s that she had just | 


finished, substituting the well-known and most 
beautiful of all Schubert’s sonatas. ‘Trinity 


Sunday is not far off. How shall I manage in my 
lonely rooms, Ena, after this taste of home-life ?’ 
She shook her head, instead of speaking ; it 
was easier at the moment. 
‘My sister Ena had always promised to come 
with me,’ the young man continued persistently. 
‘But now’—— 


The pause was more eloquent than words. 
Clearly enough, Dick’s ideas of love-making had 
improved of late. 

eep silence, broken only by the chords which 
Ena was drawing from the instrument in front 
of her. Dick watched her drooping face with 
a very eager, hopeful look in his bright eyes. 

‘Ena, | scarcely dare ask it. There is so much 
money between us, that people are sure to say 
hard things.’ 

‘My money has never been anything but a 
bother yet,’ exclaimed the young lady, with petu- 
lance. ‘I used to think i should like to come 
into a fortune. But since I’ve had one, I’ve done 
nothing but hate it !’ 

‘Oh! I wouldn’t do that,’ he declared. ‘There 
are uses in money, as you'll find out by-and- 
by.’ Then, with a sudden seizing of his chance, 
‘Let me teach you, Ena! Come and help me in 
my work amongst those who need some of it. 
Darling, if indeed you don’t think that gold and 
silver need divide us, will you love me? Will 
you be my wife ?” 

But her head only sank the lower, and an 
expression almost of terror crept into Dick’s 
yearning countenance. 

‘Oh Ena, and I want you so! You are all 
the world to me!. Will you send me away when 
my whole heart belongs to you ?’ 

She laughed very quietly then. ‘Why didn’t 
you say that first of all? she answered. 


Of course the news spread quickly through the 
‘vicarage ; and Mildred wept a few tears of joy as 
| she understood that the girl whom she had so 
long ago taken to her motherly heart was now 
to become her daughter indeed. Nor was there 
any effort made to confine the intelligence within 
| four walls. 

‘Our wedding is not going to be put off for 
/a dozen years or so; we shall be married very 
/soon indeed,’ asserted Dick, upon being ques- 
‘tioned by Bijou. ‘Oh yes, it’s quite true, , “ae 
my dear. Else I shall be poisoned first and 
;ruined afterwards by extravagant landladies. 
| And then, what will you do?’ 

‘Take Sir Marmaduke,’ shrieked Bijou, with 
a backward nod at her brother, as she made a 
speedy exit before he could catch and punish her. 
‘Here’s Mr Wakelin and the brougham for dad,’ 
she added, returning after a moment to give the 
intelligence. ‘Dick, he’ll want your arm down- 
stairs ; he always does.’ 

But the vicar was already descending, leaning 
upon the shoulder that he loved best in the 
world. When he reached the hall he looked 
down at his wife with a smile. ‘How strong 
I’m getting, to be able to put up with your 
assistance, am I not, old lady? ow for my 
coat, Bijou ; the thick one, please.’ 

She darted away to the coat-rack, where, 
however, the garment was not to be discovered, 
}a fact which her shrill voice speedily pro- 
| claimed. 

‘It’s in my wardrobe, then,’ from her father. 
‘T was not wearing it for some time before I was 
ill. The last time that I had it on—when was 
it?” 

Ena and Mr Wakelin exchanged glances, as 
_ me remembrance recurred to the mind of 
each. 
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‘Never since the morning that the money was| ment on the pipes, a very high standard is in 
lost,’ the girl exclaimed, half aloud and half to| vogue. The national instrument is supposed to 
the manufacturer. ‘Here it is, though, now.’ possess a capability to accompany the drawing- 

‘And jolly heavy too,’ from its bearer. ‘Mr| room singer when the piano is out of tune, a 
Wakelin, as Dick is staring at Ena instead of | task which it must be admitted is somewhat too 
helping me, you’d better take it.’ onerous for an instrument especially adapted for 

dt is heavy, holding up the thick garment, military uses. Had the bugle or the drum been 
in his two hands to try the weight. ‘Why, the | of Scotch origin, doubtless, they, too, would have 
pocket is full of something hard. May I empty been consigned to the category of things deserv- 
it?’ Then, suddenly, ‘Mr Russell !’ ing a qualified opinion. It is not assuming too 

At that startled exclamation all eyes turned | much to suppose that the English are sufficiently 
upon him, whilst he withdrew his fist from the, a music-loving race to have spared the violin 

ocket into which he had thrust it. From such treatment if it had come from over the 
ieireen the fingers one or two gold coins, Border. 
escaped, and falling, rang loudly upon the tiled Though now associated with Scotland, the bag- 
floor. pipe is an instrument of great antiquity, and was 

‘The pupil teachers’ salaries at last,’ gasped known long ago to some Indian races, also to 
Mildred, turning white. ‘Oh, my dear Charlie!’| the Italians and Bretons, It appears to have 
And flinging herself upon his breast, she burst | reached its most popular development, from the 
into tears. None but the wife herself could have ; musical and utilitarian view, in the case of the 
told what to her had been the suffering of the | Highland bagpipe. The groundwork of the in- 
past few weeks. strument is, as the name implies, a bag of skins 

‘And with the money that memorandum I sewn together, and of course =~ air-tight. 
brought of the amount. I’d forgotten it until , This condition is aided by the use of treacle, 
this instant, from Wakelin, as he flattened out | which is poured into the bag and allowed to soak 
a scrap of note-paper, bearing half-a-dozen figures. | well into it. Into the bag are fitted five wooden 
‘You must ’a slipped it in here for safety, as , stocks, generally of crocus orebony. These stocks 
you was called out to Brown’s. On’y it’s a in their turn hold the three drones, the chanter, 
wonder the clinking didn’t remind you! Come, , and the mouth-piece—the chanter being per- 
the folks may chatter now as much as they | forated by the note-holes, while the mouth-piece 


choose, any way. And if they ain’t ashamed— 
why, they ought to be. Iam, I know,’ 

But the vicar had sunk upon a chair and 
covered his face with his hauds. ‘You are right! 
That’s exactly what I did. It all comes back to 
me now,’ he murmured, 

For a moment no other word was uttered. 
Then he lifted his face, and, looking around 
him, spoke the feeling of his heart. ‘Thank 
God !’ he said reverently. And Wakelin added, 


‘Amen 


THE HIGHLAND BAGPIPE. 


A sHORT time ago, a newspaper, in describing 
a march past of a Highland Volunteer brigade, 


is used for filling the bag. Each of the drone- 
pipes, and the chanter, is fitted with reeds made 
of Spanish cane, contrary to the general impres- 
sion, which imagines the chanter to be a kind of 
flute, and the drones hollow sticks. 

Bagpipe music has a fixed scale, and the treble 
or G clef is the only one used. The great diffi- 
culty of playing, however, is to obtain the doub- 
ling of the notes at once quickly and clearly. 
This profusion of doubled or grace notes, as 
they are called, makes the manuscript of bagpipe 


| music look something like a document filched 


from the British Museum. Most players carry 
the drones on their left shoulder, but the right 
is sometimes used. In this case the player has 
| to take the drones out and fix them so that the 
| bass drone will rest on the right shoulder. If 


stated that seventy-nine pipers formed the band, | not, he must place his head between the drones, 
and played the men past. With the exception | and support them by the connecting cord resting 
of Prince Charlie’s hundred pipers an’ a’, an’ | on the Cesk of his neck, the small drones not 
a’, this is probably the greatest number of men, being long enough to find support on the 
ever forming a band of pipers. It may be that shoulder, To the Sassenach, such words as 
the seventy-nine pipers was a printer’s mistake , Taorluath, Taorlath Mach, Crunlaath, Crunluath 
on the part of the newspaper in question for , Breabach, look very ominous; but being inter- 
‘Seventy-ninth’ pipers—that is, the pipers from , preted, they are — methods of doubling and 
the Saveniy-aieih Sates trebling the notes) It can hardly be denied that 
Although Byron and Scott in stirring lines, the above terms, although they might be called 
have told of the power of the mountain music, | jaw-breakers, look much more imposing than 
a very considerable number of the admirers of , the Italian expressions which figure so largely 
these two poets, while alive to the beauty of the | in pianoforte practices. 
language describing the ‘Camerons’ Gathering,’| It is not assuming too much to claim for High- 
would scarcely care to concede any merit to the land music that it has produced tunes more 
pipes save that of producing the most ear-piercing eminently fitted for marching than the music 
discord. It seems somehow the fate of men and of any other nation. Most of us at some time or 
things which call forth from many the most | other have come across a Highland regiment on 
enthusiastic admiration, to be the butt of depre-| the march. Who does not know the roll of the 
ciation equally vigorous. The aversion which , distant drums, and mingling with it that pro- 
Englishmen have to the bagpipe is due chiefly , longed drone, which gradually resolves itself into 
to that prejudice, half affected, half real, whic some old familiar tune, composed long ago to 
causes John Bull to deny the existence of any | celebrate some bloody clan raid, such, for in- 


good thing north of the Tweed. In passing judg- | stance, as the Pibroch of Donuil Dhu? To the 
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Scotsman, there is never any mistaking that | Ekowe’s fort playing ‘The Campbells are coming’ 


sound ; and though we may be nineteenthi-cen- 
tury individuals with tall hats and black coats, 
we can’t help going just a little way, and keep- 
ing step also. The pulse beats just a little 
quicker, and, despite all cheap sneers, the mem- 
ory of a thousand years is a little more real 
than might have been expected. If an impartial 
observer should take such an occasion as this, 


he will notice that there is a swing and a go, 


about a Highland regiment, quite peculiar to 
itself, and due in great measure to the music of 
the pipes. The swing of the sporrans and the 
waving of the kilts may add to the effect, and 
indeed such a sight would be difficult to beat ; 
but watch the same body of men in tartan trews 
and white shell jackets, and you will see the 
same swing. It is not the easy gait of the jack 
tar when under arms, nor the quick, sharp, 
precise step of an ordinary line regiment. It is 
a something born of the music, hard to account 
for, but nevertheless very apparent. 

Another reason why the pipes get such scant 
sympathy is, that very often acquaintance with 
Pipe playing is brought about by that parody 
of the Celt, the Whitechapel Highlander. This 
gentleman perambulates the streets of many of 
our great towns in a guise which betrays evidence 
of having been procured at a cast-off clothing 
establishment. It is indeed a revelation to see 
one of these fellows in an old 93d Highlander’s 
kilt with a Royal Stuart plaid and a tremendous 
belt, possessing a buckle about the size of a large 
dinner-plate. The sporran, too, is, to say the 
least, terrific ; while, to complete this motley rag- 
shop, the worthy carries an old cavalry sword in 
place of a Highland claymore. The sword dance 
with which he favours his street audiences would 
do equally well for a hornpipe or an Irish jig. 
These good fellows hunt in couples, one to dance, 
and one to play. Occasionally they favour a 
crowd with a grand military march ; but this by 
the way. The whole array is more than likely 
to be the property of some enterprising person, 
who rigs up a number of these men, after 
giving them a few lessons on the chanter, and 
sends them out to annoy decent people by their 
efforts to squeeze out—it can be called by no 
other name—the ‘Barren Rocks of Aden’ or 
the ‘March of the Athole Men.” Their perform- 
ances are always wound up by the Reel of 
Tulloch. 

To hear men like M‘Kay, the Prince of Wales’s 
piper, or old John M‘Kenzie, instructor to the 
London Scottish Volunteers, or some of the excel- 
lent performers who grace with their playing 
many of the summer Highland gatherings, is a 
discovery—nay, more, a startling eye-opener—for 
many who class pipe-playing with such elementary 
music as horn-blowing or comb-playing. 

The pipes may not be the highest form of 
music ; but many a time have they sounded very 
sweetly in the ears of the beleaguered and hard 
pressed. The fact of their being played at the 
relief of Lucknow has become a matter of his- 
torical controversy ; but at the present time the 
relief of Ekowe is not sufficiently ancient for the 

resence of the pipes to be called into question. 
No doubt, many of us will live long enough to 
see the columns of the daily papers filled with 
letters to prove that no pipers ever marched into 


The extension of the Volunteer movement has 
caused the bagpipes to play no inauspicious part 
/in mimic war. What more popular, after a 
heavy field-day, in which our Volunteer forces 
have been engaged at Aldershot, or in the Easter 
manceuvres in the south of England, than the 
‘Elcho tartan’ and swinging stride of the London 
Scottish ; while their dozen or sixteen pipers, 
stationed opposite the saluting base, play them 
by to the tune of ‘ Hieland Laddie.’ The Scottish 
have a reputation for marching second to none, 
and are the envy of many regiments not blest 
with pipers. It is, however, in the ‘last scene 
of all,’ when the son of the Gael is borne to his 
last resting-place, that the depth of feeling and 
sympathy with surroundings of the Highland 
music is most evident. Nothing seems to inten- 
sify and emphasise the desolation and the separa- 
tion of death more than the sad wailing notes of 
‘Lord Lovat’s Lament,’ or ‘ Lochaber no more.’ 


| 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Arctic exploration is once more attracting so 
much attention, that any fresh information con- 
cerning the north polar regions is apt to excite 
interest. A vessel recently returned to San 
Francisco, after carrying supplies to the whalers 
north of Alaska, has reported that one of the 
fleet found open water at the mouth of the 
Mackenzie River, and that its master was daring 
enough to follow it until a more northerly 
point was reached than that attained by the 
Greely expedition. Such open water is not un- 
known in this neighbourhood, but it occurs 
only once in about ten years. Whalers regard 
it as a most dangerous thing to take advantage 
of this open water, for there is always a fear 
that the ice may close in behind them and pre- 
vent their return. One whaling master some 
| years ago took the risk, and proceeded north- 
/ward for about three hundred miles, but no 
| whales rewarded his intrepidity. He saw land- 
‘birds, and met with a considerable amount of 
| driftwood, which led him to believe that land 
was not far distant. 

An extraordinary accident, the first of its 
kind, occurred recently at Bradford. A boy was 
carrying a steel cylinder of compressed oxygen, 
when it suddenly burst with tremendous vio- 
lence and killed the unfortunate lad. This 
terrible occurrence is a matter of very great 
importance to a large number of workers, for 
compressed gases of different kinds are now used 
in a number of industries, and thousands of 
these steel cylinders are in daily use. The cause 
of the accident is attributed by experts to be 
due to faulty material in the construction of 
this particular cylinder. As a rule, the most 
rigid tests are employed in ascertaining the 
stability of these gas receptacles before they are 
issued to the public; a some years ago ex- 
periments at Glasgow showed that it was im- 
possible to rupture one by the most violent 
, treatment. In one experiment, a fully charged 
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cylinder was dropped repeatedly upon an iron 
block from a height of twenty feet, and in 
another it was submitted to blows from a steam- 
hammer without any adverse effect but a few 
dents on its surface. In view of the accident 
at Bradford it will become necessary that every 
gas cylinder shall have some kind of official 
mark showing that it has been tested to a great 
deal more than the pressure it is called upon 
to withstand. 

All lovers of nature will feel glad that an 
attempt is being made to prevent rural districts 
being spoilt by obtrusive advertisements. <A 
Bill is now before Parliament the preamble of 
which states that ‘it is expedient to prohibit 
the raising of unsightly erections which destroy 
the rural scenery of Great Britain and Ireland.’ 
This Bill provides that no person shall affix to 
any fence, gate, post, hoarding, &c., any printed 
or written matter, or any picture, so as to be in 
view from any highway, railway, &c. The Act 
will not interfere with what may be called 
legitimate advertising—that is to say, a board 
may be erected on land showing that it is to 
let or for sale; or any 
business may advertise that business on the 
land occupied by him. It is aimed solely at 


that system of advertising which has sprung up| 


quite recently by which pleasant meadows are 


rendered unsightly by the presence in their 


midst of huge hoardings advertising food-stuffs, 
soaps, and patent medicines. It is not only the 
general public which requires protection against 
such advertising, but the advertisers themselves, 
for the advertisements are not always in the best 
taste. 

An ingenious form of boat to be driven by 
hydraulic propulsion las been designed and 

atented by Mr J. C. Walker of Washington. 
ow such boats have been devised, and at the 
present time certain floating fire-engines are 

ropelled in the Thames by this method. But 
Mr Walker’s design differs very much from those 
which have preceded it. There are two main 
pipes extending from bow to stern open to the 
water, and within them are screw propellers, each 
having a rim fixed to the outer edyes of its blades, 
so as to fit closely into its containing pipe. These 
main pipes gradually taper towards the stern, and 
from them proceed smaller pipes furnished with 
nozzles, which find their exits at the sides of the 
vessel. The action of the propellers is to force 
the water with great velocity through this system 
of piping, and steering and turning are rapidly 
effected by turning the nozzles in any direction 
required. In case of stranding, all the nozzles 
would be directed downwards, so that the boat 
would be lifted while the bottom was scoured at 
the same time. The design seems to us to be 
hopeful, and we should be glad to learn the 
results of actual trial of the system. 

Mr John Briggs of Clitheroe, Lancashire, has 
forwarded to us a plan and description of his 
patent Lime-kiln, by which, he asserts, a saving 
of from thirty-five to forty per cent. in fuel is 
secured when compared with the older system 
of burning lime. Existing kilns can be altered 


to the new pattern without much expense or 
difficulty, securing not only saving in fuel, but 
superior quality of the lime produced, a greater 
The principal 


output per kiln, and less refuse. 


feature of the patent kiln is a drying chamber 
above the caleining chamber, in which the waste 
heat thoroughly dries and partially burns the 
limestone. The high price of fuel during recent 
years suggested experiments which led to the 
invention of this kiln. 

Another instance of necessity stimulating in- 
vention is seen in the wonderful improvements 
which have been introduced in the manner of 
using gas for both heating and cooking. The 
recent coal-strike has had one good effect in 
teaching the value of gas for both these purposes, 
and many — who have adopted it will not 
readily go back to the mess and trouble of coal- 
fires. Gas is economical when compared with 
coal, provided that it is only burned when 
actually needed : it must not be left to the tender 
mercies of careless and irresponsible servants. 
Gas heating and cooking will become general 
when the gas companies, or some other companies, 
provide us with a cheap non-illuminating gas for 
these purposes. Such a gas, it is said, could be 
retailed for about a shilling per thousand feet. 


erson carrying on a) 


While there is a constant cry for more open 
spaces in our crowded metropolis, and white 
certain societies and individuals are doing their 
best to provide these ‘lungs’ for pent-up London, 
the builder, on the other hand, is seizing upon 
every rood of open land which he can find to 
cover it with loosely combined bricks and mortar. 
Within the past thirty-five years, Vauxhall, 
Cremorne, a the Surrey Gardens have dis- 
appeared, and although in some respects this 
need not be deplored, it seems a sad thing that 
they could not be preserved as parks. A garden 
| of another kind is now threatened with extinction, 
a garden whose chronicles embrace the history of 
botany in this country-—the old Physic Garden at 
Chelsea, This garden was bestowed upon the 
Apothecaries’ Company by Sir Hans Sloane in 
1721, on the express condition that ‘it should at 
all times be continued as a Physic Garden for the 
manifestation of the power and wisdom and good- 
ness of God in creation, and that the apprentices 
might learn to distinguish good and useful plants 
from beautiful ones” The temptation of the 
| Apothecaries’ Company to set this condition at 
naught is found in the circumstance that the cost 
of maintaining the garden is seven hundred 
pounds per annum, and the value of the freehold 
for ialliing is thirty thousand pounds. We 
trust that this link with the past will not be 
severed without some effort being made to save 
it. 

The twelfth course of Health Lectures was 
recently inaugurated in Edinburgh by Professor 
M‘Fadyean, of the Royal Veterinary College in 
London, who took for his subject one with which 
he was peculiarly qualified to deal—namely, 
‘Diseases of Animals transmissible to Man.’ 
He cautioned his hearers against dogs and _ cats 
with mangy or unhealthy-looking skins. Ring- 
worm, in one form or other, was found in the 
cat, in young cattle, and in the horse, and was 
readily transmissible to man. Glanders was one 
of the most important diseases common to men 
and animals, and its breeding-place for Scotland 
was Glasgow, just as London acted in the same 
capacity for England. He thought that if a 
little more energy were displayed by the local 
, authorities in Lanarkshire in dealing with the 
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disease it would soon be stamped out. Finally, 
the lecturer spoke of hydrophobia, which by 
reason of its deadly nature and distressingly 
painful course was the most terrible malady of 
all that man could contract from one of the 
lower animals. But thanks to the magnificent 
researches of Pasteur, the fatal cases when treated 
by the inoculation method had sunk to less than 
one per cent. 

It has been pointed out by Mr John Wallace, a 
well-known fish-shipper at Kalama, Washington, 
that fish when frozen solid for shipment will 
remain in that condition for several days, pro- 
vided that they are packed in a particular manner 
—without ice. A large trade is now done in 
frozen salmon, and the fish are packed tightly in 
boxes and loaded into refrigerator cars. The 
cars are first of all reduced in temperature as 
low as possible, and the floors are then covered 
with chilled sawdust. The boxes of fish are then 
placed therein, any spaces between them being 
filled with the cold sawdust. The car is then 
closed and sealed, and in reasonably warm weather 
its contents may be relied upon to arrive at their 
destination in the most perfect condition after a 
passage of eighteen days or thereabouts, The 
saving effected is great, first on the original cost 
of the ice ; secondly, on its freight; and thirdly, 
in the greater amount of fish which it is possible 
to carry in its stead. 


a firm which will place it on the market for 
|you, and find capital for its successful intro. 
| duction, advertising, &c. Please send a cheque 
| for — to cover cost of negotiations.’ 

We need hardly point out to the wary that this 

letter is written solely in order to secure this 

cheque. Inventors are frequently needy men, and 
it is well that they should be warned of these 
| doings. 

The ‘Safe-boiling’ Stove Mat is a device which 
has just been introduced by Messrs Benham & 
Froud of the Chandos Metal Works, London, 
| It consists of a round mat of asbestos enclosed 
_in a metal frame, which being placed under a 
boiling saucepan on a stove prevents its con- 
tents burning. Oatmeal, rice, milk, custards, &e, 
| placed above this mat will need no stirring, 
| neither will they burn. When the mat becomes 
| soiled it is merely necessary to turn its blackened 
lsurface next the fire, when it will burn itself 
| clean. 

Photogravure has killed steel-engraving, and 
| the photo-mechanical process block has done 
much to kill wood-engraving. But Mr Walter 
Crane, who knows what he is writing about, 
believes that there are signs that wood-engraving 
will once more revive ‘after holding its own as 
the great popular interpreter of art since the 
invention of printing; and, with the revival of 
printing as an art, the craft of the wood-engraver, 


An interesting experiment has been performed contributing as it has done, in association with 
by Mons. H. Le Chatelier, which, although at | vigorous design, to the beauty of books, cannot 
present of no commercial importance, shows how | permanently suffer neglect.’ Unfortunately for 
it is possible to imitate one of nature’s processes | Mr Crane’s contention, there are few really good 
—namely, the conversion of lime into marble. | wood-engravers now, and fresh workers are not 


Carbonate of lime is commonly rendered crystal- 
line and changed into what we call marble by 
pressure in nature’s laboratory and by the aid of 
volcanic heat. Mons. Chatelier imitates this pro- 
cess by submitting powdered lime to great pres- 
sure in a steel cylinder, and conveying heat to it 
by means of a platinum spiral carrying an electric 
current. It is found that the powder in the 
neighbourhood of the hot wire is rendered crystal- 
line and translucent. It might be possible by 
the employment of heavy machinery to do on a 
large scale what has been accomplished success- 
fully in an experimental manner, but the cost 
of the plant would be great, and the expense 
would hardly be justified when the outcome is so 
uncertain. 

It is said that a circular saw has been invented 
in France, by the aid of which blocks of stone 
can be very rapidly cut. The edge of the saw is 


likely to be attracted to what seems to be a 
declining industry. Artists are now learning 
how to obtain the best effects from process-work, 
and most would prefer to have their ideas inter- 
preted by the rigidly correct camera than by an 
| indifferent wood-engraver. 

A new system of heating railway carriages has 
recently been put into practice on the Midland 
Railway, pipes conveying steam from the engine 
running right round each carriage, and thus dis- 
pensing with the unsatisfactory and clumsy foot- 
warmer. The system will, when adopted entirely, 
it is said, effect a very great saving. The =“ 
matter for surprise is that such an obviously con- 
venient method of warming railway carriages— 
which has been suggested in these columns and 
elsewhere on more than one occasion—has not 
, been adopted before, 
| Some improvements have lately been intro- 


set with black diamonds, of the kind which are duced in the incandescent gaslight system which 
now so successfully employed for drilling through | are worthy of remark. The refractory mantle, 
hard rock. But the idea is not new, for a similar which, by becoming white-hot in an atmospheric 
saw was patented some years back in America. flame, gives out so much more light per cubic foot 
Indeed, it will be seen that such a saw is the of gas burnt than any other form of burner 
natural outcome of the diamond drill to which known, is now supported on a central stem, 
we have referred, and the diamond drill is now | which itself becomes white-hot, and thus adds to 
many years old, the general illuminating power. Formerly, the 
The Engineer exposes a cruel fraud to which, | mantle was hung to a side-support of metal, and 
in the interest of our numerous readers of an | this gave rise to breakage of both mantle and 
inventive turn of mind, we give publication. | glass chimney. The chimney is now made of 
Some swindlers are in the habit of looking over | mica, and is therefore quite unbreakable under 
the Patent Office publications and learning there- | any conditions whatever. The efficiency of the 
from that certain persons have taken out letters- | light is in other ways improved, 
patent. They then write to these patentees| A curious freak of nature is reported to our 
somewhat to this effect: ‘We see that you have | contemporary Nature by Colonel A. T. Fraser, 
patented a good thing. We are acquainted with | with regard to two Hindu dwarfs which he 
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hotographed in the Karnoul district of the 
Madras Presidency. One of these dwarfs states 
that he belongs to a family all the male members 
of which have been dwarfs for many generations, 
They marry ordinary native girls, and their 
female children are of normal size ; but the boys, 
when about six years of age, cease to grow, and 
become stunted specimens of humanity, who are 
almost helpless and can only walk a few yards. 

The tremendous power of the sword-fish has 
often been evidenced by a ship’s side being 
pierced with the terrible weapon which gives the 
creature its name. Four or five inches of solid 
timber have been thus penetrated, the sword 
being broken off and left in the wood. These 
fish are plentiful off the island of Martha’s Vine- 
yard, on the coast of Massachusetts, and its flesh 
being much valued, it is harpooned in great 
numbers; and many are the stories told of 
narrow escapes encountered by its captors 
through its pugnacity. One of them deals with 
an experience met with last summer, when a 
man in a small boat proceeded from a fishing 
smack to secure a wounded fish which was 
motionless and apparently exhausted. But no 
sooner was the harpoon line moved, than the fish 
made a struggle for life, and after diving once, 
with the object of spearing the boat, and missing 
his aim, the fish dived a second time, and 
succeeded in driving his sword completely 
through the boat from side to side. By constant 
baling, the boat was kept afloat until assistance 
arrived, when it was tound that the intruder 
weighed three hundred and thirty-eight pounds. 
The incident is described and illustrated in a 
recent issue of the Scientific American. 


A CURIOUS TRADE. 


In a small village in the south of England, 
‘Jimmy Greg’ carries on his business of natu- 
ralist and taxidermist. The old man is a well- 
known personage for miles around, and may 
often be seen, with his oy oe ean and collect- 
ing implements, making his way to the adjacent 
woods in search of specimens. One afternoon 
the writer called at his little shop to interview 
him. After inspecting numerous cases of butter- 
flies, moths, a birds’ eggs, we adjourned to 
his cosy sitting-room, where Jimmy gave me a 
full account of his work. 


I always had a liking for natural history (said 
the old man), and when quite a boy, had the 
finest collection of birds’ eggs in the district. 
For over twenty years I have been in my present 
line, and have increased my trade until now I 
clear about one hundred and twenty pounds a 
year—quite a large income in this part of the 
country. Collecting insects pays me best. I 
have regular customers and send cases of speci- 
mens to all parts of England. 

Most of the nocturnal moths are caught by 
sugaring. About dusk I turn out with a tin 
containing a mixture of brown sugar and rum ; 
with a brush I daub the trunks of trees in the 
no of the woods. I visit the trees several 
times during the night and collect a great num- 
ber of moths; the rum stupefies them, and they 
are easily captured. Most of the moths taken 


at sugar are of the commoner kinds, but there is 
always a sprinkling of better insects. Good or 
bad, I have no difficulty in disposing of them. 

You would be surprised at the number of 
amateurs who buy direct from me. One old 
gentleman who has done business with me over 
fifteen years must have a splendid collection of 
birds’ skins ; I have sent him ten pounds’ worth 
at once several times. 

The different hawk-moths sell from threepence 
to two shillings each, the latter price being for 
the peculiar Death’s-head moth. Any damaged 
females I capture are boxed off, and in the course 
of a few days they will generally lay a few 
hundred eggs; these I advertise in the entomo- 
logical papers, and send to purchasers by post 
packed in quills. 

Caterpillars I have very little sale for ; but the 
scarcer kinds I feed up until they turn to pupe, 
for which there is always a great demand, as 
they need very little attention, and when the 
moth emerges, it is in faultless condition. I 
have a greenhouse in my back garden, in which 
I grow nettles, grasses, and weeds of all kinds ; 
any uncommon caterpillar I meet with is put in 
there, and generally finds some kind of plant to 
feed on. The ground is occasionally watered ; 
beyond that, everything is left to nature. On 
reaching maturity, the larva buries itself in the 
soil for its change into the pupa state ; and after 
its long winter’s sleep, emerges from its case as 
a winged insect. Sometimes on a bright spring 
morning I may find eighty or ninety moths have 
made their appearance since the previous even- 
ing ; this will be repeated day after day for some 
weeks, I generally kill the moths by dropping 
benzine on them from a medicine dropper. 
There are several other ways; but this is as 
convenient as any. The specimens are then 
pinned on a cork setting-board, grooved down the 
centre to admit the body of the moth; the wings 
are put in position and fastened down by strips 
of thin cardboard, which are removed after the 
insect has dried and set. 

An amusing incident occurred some years ago, 
I was rearing some larve of a scarce moth, and 
attended to them daily. One morning an erup- 
tion broke out on my neck; the irritation became 
so painful that I had to consult a doctor, He 
said I was suffering from a very uncommon skin 
disease, and called in his assistant to look at it. 
After lecturing on it and calling it by a Latin 
name, he gave me a lotion that burned like hot 
cinders. The inflammation grew worse, until one 
day a customer of mine, a well-known entomolo- 
gist, called to see me. When I told him what 
the doctor had said, he laughed until I thought 
he would have had a fit. ‘Why,’ he remarked, 
‘it’s only urtication. I have known plenty of 
similar cases. The hairs on some caterpillars 
come off very often, and if they get on the face 
or neck, cause great irritation. Throw the lotion 
into the fire; take a few doses of citrate of mag- 
nesia, and you'll be all right in a few days,’ 

There is one strange method of catching moths 
that I have not yet mentioned. If you rear a 
female Kentish-glory or Emperor moth, and take 
her into the fields in a gauze cage, she will attract 
any males of the same species that may be in 
the neighbourhood. They will crawl round the 
prison of their charmer with fluttering wings, 
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and may be easily captured. Light, also, has a 
great fascination for moths. Many naturalists 
on the outskirts of towns visit the street lamps 
regularly to net the insects that settle on the | 
glasses. 


| 
We sat smoking and talking more than an 
hour ; and when I left the old man my knowledge | 
of insect- -collecting was greatly increased. 


FAR AWAY. 


Do they think of me to-day, 

By the Christmas fire’s warm glow, 
In the old home far away, 

Where they loved me long ago ? 
When they note my vacant chair, 

Do they pause amidst their glee 
To breathe a tender prayer, 

Or a kindly wish for me? 


Through the glistening winter rime, 
From the church across the stream, 
Do they listen to the chime 
That I hear but in a dream ? 


While the beads like rubies show 
On the frosted holly spray, 

And the paths are white with snow 
Round the old home far away ! 


In this sunny foreign land, 

Where no Christmas berries shine, 
How I wish that each dear hand 

Could be fondly clasped in mine ! 
Ah, the mellow firelight falls, 

And the restless shadows play, 
On the holly brightened walls 

Of the old home far away ! 


But they think of me, I know ; 
They still hold my memory dear ; 
By the Yule log’s cheery glow 
They will sometimes wish me near ; 
And my tears unbidden fall 
As in broken tones I pray 
That God may bless them all 
In the old home far away ! 
E. Marueson. 


Volume X. of the Fifth Series of CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL is now completed, price Nine Shillings. 


A Title-page and Index, price One Penny, have been prepared, and may be ordered through any bookseller. 


A cloth case for binding the whole of the numbers for 1893 is also ready. 


Back numbers to complete sets may be had at all times. 


A NEW NOVEL 


AT MARKET VALUE 


BY 


GRANT ALLEN 


AUTHOR OF ‘THIS MorTAL CoIL,’ ‘BLoop RoyAL,’ ‘THE SCALLYWAG,’ ETC. 


will be commenced in the Part of Cuampers’s Journat published at the end of January, 
which will also contain a complete Story in Four Chapters, entitled 


THE GIRL FROM MADEIRA 


By P. L. McDERMOTT 
Author of ‘Julius Vernon,’ ‘The Last King of Yewle,’ etc. 


END OF THE TENTH VOLUME 


Printed and Published by W. & R. Chambers, Limited, 
47 Paternoster Row, London; and 339 High Street, Edinburgh. 


All Rights Reserved. 
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*,* Communications respecting the insertion of Advertisements to be addressed to the pitanmenicin! 
or to Messrs BATES, HENDY, & CO. 37 Walbrook, Landen. E.C. 


KE ATINGS 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. THERE 1S NO BETTER REMEDY. IN THE 
WHOLE WORLD FOR ALL COUCH AND 


THROAT OROUBLES THAN KEATINC’S 
LOZENGES. ONE. CIVES RELIEF. THEY 

WILL CURE, AND THEY WILL NOT INJURE 

‘YOUR HEALTH. THEY CONTAIN ONLY 4 

THE PUREST DRUGS. 

BOILING WATER OR MILK. . Sold everywhere in 1/14 Tins, 


THE ONLY SCIENTIFIC AND PALATABLE IRON AND COCA WINE. 


Highly recommended by the Lancet” and Medical Profession for Anemia, Insomnia, Debility, 
Exhaustion, Indigestion, Vocal Fosique, Neuralgia, and loss of Vital Force. Invigorating, Sustaining, and 
@ Prevents Colds and Chills. A Di restive, Tone- Giving, and H Health-Pr 

‘evers, &c, Invaluable for Athletes, Young Children, and 


Convalescents after Accouchement, Influenza, 
all below par, ynctrung, eget 2 and aaa Price 3s. 9d. per bottle, 428. per dozen, everywhere, or sent, 
‘ ae Paid, by the Limited, 19 and 21 Wilson Street, London, E.C. 


Description Pamphlets Jree on application 
E GREATEST REMEDY OF MODERN TIMES: 


TH 


OR BRAIN FOOD. 


(L1Q. PHOSPHORI BROMIDE CO, RUDDOLPH.) 


The Sovereign Remedy for Nervous Exhaustion, and every form of Mental and Physical i 
Weakness. Prescribed by the most eminent Physicians, and held in the highest esteem by 
Clergymen, Merchants, and Literary Men in every part of the kingdom. 


sa THE DISCOVERY OF ONE OF THE ABLEST PHYSICIANS 
OF THE 19th CENTURY. 


THE value of a new discovery is determined, not by the. praise of its proprietors, but by the spontaneous 
testimony of thoughtful men and intelligent women. If this be so, then no discovery during the 
present century is destined to take higher rank than Bromo-Phosph, or Brain Food. Asa pure and 
natural tonic, quickly giving a delightful sense of freshness and health to constitutions jaded by the strain 
and pressure of a busy and anxious life, as a perfect restorative stimulant, calming and quieting the tired 
brain, while increasing its force and power—it has received: an amount of spontaneous commendation 
which has been given to no other medicine. The proprietors do not ask the public to believe their state- : 
ments, but beg that every man and woman who has to work hard and think much, should read the state- 
ments of patients who gladly confess that brighter days have mines since they knew the virtues of 
Bromo-Phosph, or Brain Food. _- j 


Sold by all Chemists—prices, ls. 1id., 2s. 3d., and 4s. 6d. per bottle. 


On receipt of one stamp with full address of sender, the proprietors will forward, post paid, their large 
illustrated Catalogue, containing Jul | particulare of this i tant discovery. 


THE RUDDOLPH LABORATORY CO., Limited, 
READING, BERKS. 


PART 120. Jan. 1894. 
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Used by Thousands 


MD) \) is without a Rival. 


Physicians and Analysts pronounce it to be perfectly harm- 
less and devoid of any metallic or other injurious —o 
18., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., and 5s. 6d. per Bottle, from Chemists, 
Hair Dressers, and. Perfunters at over the world, or sent 
direct on receipt of P.O. MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


yO): Gray Hair to its Original Colour. 


Positively the Best Dressing for Strengthening, Beautifying, and Preserving the Hair. 


EDWARDS’ 


FOR 


WORLD-RENOWNED 
HAIR PRODUCER AND RESTORER 
PRODUCES 


LUXURIANT HAIR, WHISKERS, AND 
MOUSTACHIOS. 


Prevents the Hair Falling Off and 
Turning Gray. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
REMEDY FOR BALDNESS 


For Curing Weak and Thin Eyelashes, 
) preserving, strengthening, and render- 
ing the Hair beautifully soft. 

) For removing Scurf, Dandruff, &c., it / 


Its Superiority is 
Unsurpassed. 


Also for Restoring 


EDWARDS’ “ LILINE® SOAP 
(LILY OF THE VALLEY). 
Finest for the Skin and Complexion. 
Pure Superfatted. Recommended by the Faculty. 
gd. per Tablet, post free, 3d. extra. 


THE “ENGLISH ORGANETTE.” 


EASY PAYMENTS, 
WITH EXPRESSION ONLY 4/- 
STOP. 


MONTHLY. 


Plays hymns, popular pin, quadrilles, polkas, ll horn- 
pipes, &c. ; any tune can be played with artistic effect by anyone. 
A mere child it. Most Marvellous Musical Instru- 
ment in the Worl 

PRICE TERMS: 4/- DEPOSIT 
Organette delivered when 
Write for list of music and full particulars. (Mention this ~ _—_c, ) 
J. M DRAPER, Organette Works, Blackb’ 


CORSET: 


The most reliable pre- Polish ing 


paration for Cleaning 

and Brilliantly Polistr 

ing BRASS, COPPER, TIN, PLATIN- Past 
OID, &c. Sold old everywhere, 1 Manufacturers, e 
JOSEPH SONS, S 

Office: St George’s Eastcheap, E.C. 


A Marvel of Simplicity, 
by the public 


Usual space, and rain. 


CAUTION.—If you would secure COMFORT AT HOME IN ALL WEATHERS, 
be sure to apply (SLATER’S PATENT) “ RELIABLE” 


“i DRAUGHT, DUST, & RAIN STOPPER, 


: For the BOTTOM OF DOORS. Is Self-lifting and Closing. 
ANS y; Efficiency, and Durability. It has been used, tested 


ted, and 
r many years, = with newly added improvements is far 


ead of any Draught Preventer in the 


May be had from First-class Ironmongers, Furnishers, &c.; or, if more convenient (for prepaid 
orders), will be sent, Carriage Free, from the Manufacturers, 


SLATER & CO., 32 and 34 GREAVES STREET, OLDHAM. 


CORN EXTERMINATOR. FAILS.” 
Ingenious instrument anyone can use. ical Testi- 
monials. Post free, 13 stamps. BUNION END ¢ CHILBLAIN 
OINTMENT. Absolutely Cures Tender Feet, Soft Corns, 
Enlarged Joints, &c., 15 stamps. All Diseases of the Feet 
S; Sully treated, without pain, by 

GARDNER, Chitopodist, 85 REGENT Street, Lonpon, W. 


PORTRAITS 


F the HIGHEST CLASS PAINTED from PHOTO- 
GRAPHS or LIFE. Life Size Head and Bust on Canvas, 


24 in. by 20 in., £2, 2s A_prettily-drawn Crayon Portrait, 


10s. 6d., or in Water Colour, £1, 1s., on paper, 15 in. by 11 in., 
size of head 3 in.—Joun Boot, Artist from Ro mt Academy, 


National Medallist, 86 Warwick Street, Belgravia, 
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THE BEST AND QUICKEST REMEDY FOR 
RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 
GOUT, BRONCHITIS, SORE IZO 


PATENT CORSETS 
Are the Best. 


red by a Newand 


or 
Public opinion all over the world 
unanimous that they are unsur- 
passed for COMFORT. STYLE, 
AND DURABILITY. Sold all 
over Europe. and everywhere in 
India and Colonies. Name and Trade 
Mark, Anchor, on every 4 and 
box, Ask your Draper or Outfitter 
for IZOD’S make; take no other, 
4 and see you get them, as bad makes 
are often sold forsake of extra profit. 
4 Wiite for our sheet of Drawings. 
PP PIII 


E.. IZOD & SON, 
80, Milk 8t., London, 
Manufactory: LANDPORT, HANTS 


Bottles, 1s. 14d., 
1s. 6d., and 2s. od. 

GIVES INSTANT 
ELIEF. DOES NOT BLISTER. 
The most obstinate cases of Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbago, 

Neuralgia, &c., are soon cured by the outward application of 

Smedley’s Chillie Paste, together with an occasional dose of 


SCELLES PILLS 


Bottles, 1s. lid. and 2s.9d. Of all Chemists. 
Sole Proprietors—HIRST, BROOKE, & HIRST, LEEDS. 


AD AM S'S THE aa AND 
FURNITURE 
POLISH. 
FURNISH BY 
GRADUAL PAYMENTS. 


Call or Apply for Particulars. 


WORMAN & STACEY, LIMITED, _ .., ic. Koad, 


Large Stock of New and Second-hand Goods on View in Separate Departments. 


~ EGYPTIAN GOLD AND CARBON DIAMONDS. 


The only perfect substitute yet invented. The new Gold and Diamonds are perfect in every respect, imitating in aj be 
ance 18-ct. Gold and Diamonds of the first water. Having been tested, we are confident of their wear. They will stand all Waters, 
Acids, Alkali, Heat, &c., the Gold being one colour throughout and beautifully finished. The stones are set by experienced Setters, 
the lustre rendering them equal to the most expensive Diamonds. 


Ring. 
A PERFECT GEM. appearance,answerssame °°", well speciality) mixed stones ; 


ill t 
A Pretty Present. tion defied. to one costing 
Post Free, 1s.6d. Post Free, ls. 6d. i Post Free, 1s. 6d. Post Free, ls. 6d. 


9/6 UNPRECEDENTED OFFER. 92/6 
10,000 WATCHES TO BE GIVEN AWAY--In order to in- 
troduce our EGYPTIAN GOLD JEWELLERY to the 
notice of the readers of Chamébers's Fournal, we intend PRE- 
SENTING A MODEL WATCH, as shown in engrav- 
ing, to every purchaser of one of our GOLD CHAINS, 
which, for wear and appearance, equals one costing 
£10. We are daily receiving hundreds of un- 
solicited testimonials. Intendimg purchasers 
should SEND AT ONCE in order to secure 
this wonderful GIFT. Sent, carriage 
% paid, on receipt of Postal Order or 
3 Stamps for 2s. 9d, Locket 
or Seal Charm, 1s, extra. 


Ladies’ Gipsy Brilliant Wedding Ring, Five iene Engraved Keeper. Ladies’ 5-stone Half- 
Ring. Is d Ring, 3s. 


d 
or Mixed Stones, 3s. 6d. one costing sos.; detec Wear guaranteed; equal 


GIVEN AWAY 
jo Joseyoing A10Ae 


Post Free. 


Nlustrated 
Catalogue 


NOTICE.—AIl Goods not approved of will be exchanged. Postal Orders preferred. Send for our handsome Illustrated Catalogues 
Watches and Jewellery, post free. Read these Testimonials, hundred ived daily. er rHgt cee 

“95 Ladbroke Grove Road, Notting Hill, Nov. 24, 1891.—Dzar Str—Watch to hand, am well pleased with it, in fact it is 
better than I expected. Yours truly, W. Wittrams.” : ; ie 

“9 Lower Crescent, Belfast. —GenTLEMEN—Chain and Watch to hand safe, Iam very pleased indeed with them, the Chain is 

really weetalll at such a low price. in a short time I shall give you some orders, also I will show the Chain among my friends. With 
thanks, yours, &c., CaTH. HeGan.” 

_ “St George's Road, Bolton.—GenTLemeNn—I received the Watch, Chain, and Ring safely, for which I thank you, I like the 
Chain and Ring very much, also your catalogue. TI remain, Gentlemen, yours, M. J. Jones.” 


H. GRAHAM & O0,, 277 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (near New Law Courts). 
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THE PEARSON POTTERY 00., HANLEY, STAFFORDSHIRE, 


Anyone residing in the United Kingdom can do their Shopping by Post so 
far as their wants in Crockery are concerned as easily as in their own Town. 
Over 50 per cent. saved by dealing with the Manufacturers. The 
P. F Go. make the Goods they Sell. Unlike other Advertisers, they are 
no yers. 


THE PEARSON CUINEA PACKACE, 


which contains 100 Pieces of China and Earthenware for £1, ls., 
has been immensely successful. Thousands sold. 


— 
“t , - The contents of this marvellous package are as follows: A Dinner Service of 
VEGETABLE DISH (showing pattern)» 50 Pieces, comprising twelve Dinner Plates, twelve Pudding Plates, twelve 
‘ A picture on a white cloth. Cheese Plates, five dishes, assorted sizes, measuring from 1o to 18 inches, two 
Vegetable Dishes and Covers, one Sauce Tureen, complete with stand and ladle, and one Gravy Boat. A China Cottage Tea 
Sorvice of twenty-eight pieces, decorated and ‘finished in gold, comprising six Cups and Saucers, six Plates, two Cake 
Pilates, one Cream Jug, one Slop Basin,'and six Egg Cups. Also, six Ironstone China Cups and Saucers, two Baking Dishes 
(Gramite), two Pudding Basins, three Kitchen Basins, assorted sizes, and a very fine Set of Jugs in three sizes. 


IN ALL 100 PIECES FOR £1, 1s. 
Freedom from breakage guaranteed. Money returned if not approved. Write for particulars if you desire more information. 
Terms—cash with order. All orders must be accompanied with cheque, Postal Notes, or P.O. Order, and all letters addressed to 


THE PEARSON POTTERY CO., HANLEY, STAFFORDSHIRE. 
CHEAPEST AND BEST A HOUSEHOLD TREASURE. 


35 per CENT. less FUEL BURNT by using 
COOKED FOOD FOR INFANTS, Ete. E’S GOLD M 


CONSTANTIN. G EDAL 
PATENT TREASURE COOKING RANGE 
With the Patent Unsurpassed for Dura- 


XS Rising Fire Grating bility. May be placed any- 
, for enlarging or 
AC reducing the Fire. 
Cheapest Coal most 


where. Illustrated Price 
suitable, 


Books post free. Estab- 
lished over Quarter of a 
Century. 
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Is a Cooked Food, 
strengthened with the “FRAME FOOD ' EXTRACT 
OF WHEAT PHOSPHATES, and therefore the 
MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD in the WORLD 

For INFANTS; Developing Bones, Muscles, Teeth, Brain: 
For INVALIDS; Restorative and 

For ADULTS; A Delicious Breakfast and Supper Dish ; 

Increases Vigour, Restores Strength. 

4-16. Sample in HANDSOME ENAMELLED Tin sent 

Sree on receipt of 3d. to cover postage (mention this Fournal). 

Sold in tins, 1 Ib. at 1/-, 4 Ibs. at 3/9, or sent carriage paid by 


FRAME F000 C0. Ld., Batrersea, Lonpon. 


BRAIDED STEEL WIRE PILLOWS. 


The Lightest, Cleanest, Coolest, Most Comfortable, and Durable 
extant. 


THE FIRST PRIZE WAS AWARDED TO THE PATENTEE 

after nearly One Thousand ‘Tests of a variety of Ranges, by the 

HALF THE WEIGHT Smoke Abatement Exhibition Ladies’ Committee, South Kensing- 

f ton, as well as the Grand Prize by the Exhibition—First Silver 

ola Medal. Vide 7imes, july 18 and 19, 1882, Also received the high- 

FEATHER PILLOW, est awards at the ‘ Medical and Sanitary,’ ‘ Fisheries,’ ‘ Health,’ 

i U. K. Post Fre and ‘ Inventions’ Exhibitions. C. CONSTANTINE, 61 Fleet St., 

‘ e, London, E.C.; and at 53 High Street, Kensington, W. 


22X13 24X14 27X14 
8/6, 10/6, 12/6. 

The Lancet.—“ Braided Wire Pillows can be freely recom 
—— in sickness or in health; they possess hygienic properties 
of value.” 

The British Medical ¥ournal.— They are comfortable, light, 
and springy. They are cheaply produced, and can be very readily 
and thoroughly cleansed.” 

The Hospital.‘ To rest against it is soft as a down cushion. 
One neat little travelling cushion, supplied with serviceable cover- 
ing and strap handle, is really admirable, and so light as to be a 
hardly perceptible burden.” 

MANUFACTURED UNDER PATENTS BY 
AMERICAN BRAIDED WIRE CoO, 
64 CHURCH STREET, BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON. 
Write for Illustrated Price List. 


DAVY’S DIAMOND CEMENT 

Is the Hardest, ‘Toughest, and most 
Enduring Cement ever discovered. It 
securely and neatly mends China, 
Glass, oar Articles, Papier Maché, 
Toys, Fossils, Shell, Bone, Broken 
Pipes, Vases, Jugs, Veneer, &c., Cigar 
Holders, Picture Frames, &c.; and 
for Fastening Tips on Billiard Cues is 
unrivalled. Davy’s Diamond Cement, 
rice 1s., of all Chemists. Post Free 
or 1s. 2d. from the Proprietors, BaR- 
ciay & Sons, 95 Farringdon Street. 


> 
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SHOES FREE. 
SHOES FREE. 
SHOES FREE. 


SHOES aN 15 
Are more comfortable, and last longer than Leather, and A \ % } 


will keep the Feet warmer in Winter time, for ordinary 

wear indoors they will last two and even three years. Note our 

Prices. Enclose length walking shoe. Prices ( post free). 

paged (colour Brown). Childn’s. Ladies’. Gents. 
Plain Shoes (without 1s. 64. 18, 94. 28. Od. 

F. Leather Sole Shoes (superior) 48.0d. 48.614. 5s. Od. MEAT & Mar 
Felt, Special Tinsel mounted .. .. : 3 

Special Offer.—To purchasers of Three pairs at one time, we 

will make a reduction of 2d. each pair, and if you order 12 pairs, 

we will og 4 with a pair of our 2s. od. Gent's or 3s. | 


000 testimonials recetued from Medical Men. 
SOLE MANUFACTU poe 


COLEMAN & Co, Ltd., Norwich & London. 


Over 2, 
Ladies’ Free. t your friends to let you send for a pair. 
PATENT CANVAS SHOE CO., 95c Bath Street, Glasgow. 
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Trave Mark. 


YOST 


TYPEWRITER 


WRITES 3 TIMES as fast as the PEN. MAKES SEVERAL 
COPIES at one operation. Facilitates Composition, and 
Encourages the flow of Ideas. 

AWARDED 


FIVE GOLD MEDALS 


(HIGHEST AWARD WHEREVER EXHIBITED). 


Used by H.S.H. PRINCESS MAY, 


REGISTERED, 


H.M. Government, The Imperial Institute, 

The General Post Office, The Leading Railway Companies, 

The Royal Mint, And Thousands of other users. 

YOST TYPEWRITER CO., LTD., 40 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
PARIS: 36 Boul d des Itali LIVER : , 
MANCHES TER: 3 1 Deansgate. GLASGOW 
BIRMINGHAM : - Temple Row. LEEDS : 21 New Station Street. 

FAST: Central Hotel Buildings. 


“The LINDSAYS are amongst the LARGEST MANUFACTURERS in Ireland.”—T7he Queen. 


IRISH LINEN PILLOW SLIPS 
MADE UP READY FOR USE, from 
's. OA. per dozen to Finest Quality. 

PILLOW SLIPS Frilled Fine 
SHEETS, WILLED 
PLAIN MADE UP READY 
FOR USE, all Sizes and rr gn 


DAMASK TABLE-CLOTHS, NAPKINS, DIAPERS, SHEETINGS, TOWELLINGS, GLASS CLOTHS, SHIRTINGS, PILLOW AND 
SURPLICE LINENS, CAMBRIC, &ec. Manufacturers by yee Appointment Lowest Wholesale Prices. 


PATTERNS | to the Queen. 
£1 upwards. 


ano CAMBRIG POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Children’s, 1s. HEMMED READY FOR USE. Ladies’ Hemstitched, from 3s. Od. doz. 
Ladies’, from 1s. 11d. Gent's do., fi d. d SH DRESS TWEE | 
Gentlemen's, from 38. od, doz. J DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS. Gent's do. from 11. Bordered. IRISH 


WRITE JAMES LINDSAY & CO., Ld., BELFAST. over 
A Perfect Cure Five Gold Medals, Edinburgh, 1886; Glasgow, 1886- 5: 


Adelaide, South Australia, 1887; Brussels, 188 
and Edinburgh, 1890. 


GLEN ALBYN BLEND. 
JOHN STEWART’S 


NOW FAMOUS 


OLD HIGHLAND WHISKIES 


At the far-famed *‘ Clachans,” in LONDON — 
16 Sherborne Lane, King William Street, E.C. (near Bank). 
Mitre Court, 44 Fleet Street, E.C. (next Scotsman Office). 
And 4 King Street, Regent Street, W. 

EDINB BURGH— Head Office : 85 Fountainbridge. 
Branch Establishments: 87 Fountainbridge, 103 High Street, 
2 St Patrick Street, and 17 West Crosscauseway. 
GLASGOW—299 Argyle Street, 224 Buchanan Street. 

To be had at LEITH —34 Constitution Street. 

Also from the Principal Spirit-Merchants and Grocers in my 
Labelled and Capsuled Bottles. 

N.B.—When in London, visit the ‘“ Clachans.” 


Down-draught. 


For Prices 


51 HENRY STREET, 
WAKEFIELD. 
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THE “SAFE-BOILING” 
STOVE MAT, 


PATENT. 
MILK, OATMEAL, 
CUSTARDS, &c., 


Cooked on this Mat, 
WILL NOT BOIL OVER, 

WILL NOT BURN, 
REQUIRE NO STIRRING. 


A REAL BOON IN EVERY 
HOUSEHOLD. 
Price 9d. each. 


To be had of all Ironmongers. If cannot obtain, wie to 
BENHAM & FROUD, Limited, Chandos Street, London, W.C. 


Please mention this Yournal. 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
HOUSE LINEN urdd. each. Strong Huckaback 
6d. per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1s. 24d. 
IRISH CAMBRIG 

to 208. 
t free. 

mpress Frederick 


(Grand Dirloma of Honoat 1890 ; Two Prize Medals, 
11d. ; 2} yards by three 
oths, 
onograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, &c. woven and 
"POCKET HANDKERGHIEFS, 


IRISH DAMASK Na apkins, as. per doz. 
TABLE AND 
11d. each. Kitchen Table Cl 
or. in all the Newest Designs, 


1S. 

Samples and miuseraged Price Lists 

(By special appointments to the Queen - the 
of German 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
FG 


| 
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SEASONS 
FrazeRS TABLETS 


ARE 
THE 


BEST 
MEDICINE 


FOR 


Price 1/1} per packet, or 1/3 post free. 


10 ‘systursyD [Te Aq PIOS 


FRAZER'S TABLETS (Ltd.), 8a Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, E.C, 


SIX GOLD MEDALS. 


Goddard’s 


Plate Powder 


Non-mercurial. 

FOR MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY this 
PowDER has sustained an unrivalled reputation 
throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies as the 
Best and Safest Article for Cleaning Silver and 
Electro Plate. 


Sold in Boxes, 1s,, 2s. 6d., and 4s, 6d. each, 


LECTURERS’ LANTERNS, 


By Chemists, Grocers, Ironmongers, &c. 


Electric WAT Reducine Pills. 

An and rapid cure for obesity. Reduc- 
tion in size, weight, and improvement in health guaranteed. A 
special preparation kept for Army, Naval, and Hunting Men, 
Jockeys, and stubborn cases which have resisted other treatment, 
lA Lady writes: “‘ Cannot speak too highly of your wonderful Pills, 
which have given me a new lease of life and happiness.” 28. 
and 4s, 6d. per box. Plain wrapper. post free to any part of world. 
Dr V. Grey. 5 57 Weymouth Street, Portland Place, London, W. 


HUME’S EXHIBITION “LANTERNS 
For Cuurcnes, Science SCHOOLS. 
Slides for sale. Hire, 1s. doz. Large choice. 

Family Lanterns 12 slides (36 subjects), 


4s. 6d. to 20s. 
EXH IBITIONS, 
158. to 63s. 


Illustrated contains 
Directions for use of Lanterns. 


WM. HUME, Optician, 
Lothian St., Edinburgh. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & Sons’ 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIAN Iron Consolidated 
Frames, Patent check actions, &c., + on the 
Three JOHN B MEAD ONS, 
more 


Best Patterns, 


to g4/, Cartage Paid. 


WILL NOT 
FINGER 
MARK 


Polish on 
) all Articles of Furniture, 
§ Brilliant as a Mirror.” 
SoLe Proprirtors: 
STEPHENSON BROS, 
BRADFORD. 


— 


| | 
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| POLISHING A PLEASURE! 
STEPHENSON’S 
FURNITURE 
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FAR, FAR AND AWAY 


BEST NIGHT LIGHTS. 


LAMP FOOD WARMER. 


THE SHADED PART 
REPRESENTS ‘THE 
ASTER FIRE PROOF CASE 
re Wicks, burn 9 hours each, in boxes 
containing 8 Lights. 84d. per box, 


CLARKE’S NEW PYRAMID NURSERY 
"NIMINNYd MIN HLIM 


ights 
ours each). 18. per 


"SQ pue “SG “PO “BE “PO 


= a> 


TOGETHER WITH 


QR ONE OF THEIR OTHER 


TRADE MARKS 
UMBR 


UMBRELLAS & SUNSHADES ON THESE FRAMES 
» PRE SOLD ATALL RESPECTABLE SHOPS. 


COLQUHOUN'S LARGEST RETAIL 
CENUINE MANUFACTURER ix SCOTLAND 


; vous, RUGS, BLANKETS, KNITTING YARNS, &C., in Vicuna, Worsted, Saxony, and 
SCOTCH awd 400 PATTERNS of these Genuine Goods sent on gener. POST FREE, MILL 
= =~ PRICES, ANY LENGTH SUPPLIED. CARRIAGE PAIS 
TAILORS, DRAPERS, and HOSIERS will find it to their advantage to work from my 
TWEEDS samples. Quotations given for any kind of Pure Woollen Cloth or Yarn. 


WOOL. WOOL. WOOL. 


Special attention given to parties’ own Wool sent for Manufacture into any of my Patterns, or 
any other kind of Woollen Cloth. Carriage Paid on Wool; and all information given post free by 


KNITTING A. COLQUHOUN, 
ELDON MILLS, GALASHIELS, 


YARN. TWEED MILL, INNERLEITHEN. 


Respectable Agents wanted where not represented. All Letters to Galashiels. 
F7 
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Usual Retail Price about Double, 


ROBERT FRENCH, 
118 TRONGATE, GLASGOW (One Up). 


LADIES’ SEMI-HUNTER WATCH, Richly engraved and well 
finished. Beautifuil lied dial ; fully jewelled th: hout. Silver, 3 
ial; fully jewelled throughou ilver, 3Os.; 14 Carat 


GENT.’S FIRST-CLASS SILVER LEVER WATCH, Full-Sized, 
Compensation Balance; Manufactured by the celebrated Joun Forrest, Chronometer 
Maker to the Admiralty. Price, £3, 6s. ; usually sold at £5, 10s. 

ROBERT FRENCH, 118 Troncatg, (One Up). 


Wholesale Prices at this Establishment in Watches, Clocks, Jewellery, Cutlery, and 
Silverplate, &c., &c. 
LARGEST STOCK IN SCOTLAND TO SELECT FROM. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 


‘ROBERT FRENCH, Wholesale Jeweller, 
118 TRONGATE (One Stair Up), GLASGOW. 


HEALTH«STRENGTH,| | STAFFORDSHIRE CHINA. 


For 19s. 6d. Carriace 
Paip (2s. extra to Scot- 
land or Ireland) we will 
forward direct from the 
factory the following case 
of fine China and Faience: 
Beautiful China Tea Ser- 
vice, forty pieces rich 
Peacock Blue and Gold 
(sample cup and_ saucer 
for 13 stamps), Covered 
Butter Cooler with Stand, 
Hot Water Jug with Stand and Teapot. Also a handsome hand- 
painted and gilt Bread Tray or Cheese Stand. 


BUY GOODS FRESH & BRIGHT FROM THE POTTERIES, 


Badged and Crested Ware for Schools, Hotels, Clubs, etc. 


LADIES GENUINE GOLD WATCH ™ PRICE. dls, 


Strength supplants Weakness and Ill-health wherever 
0 D. L. DOWD'S 
G 
is used fora short time daily. It exercises all the 
Muscels of the body without the slightest Fatigue. 


For 17s. 6d. we will forward direct from the factory, Car- 
RIAGE Paip (2s. extra to Ireland or Scotland), this complete 
Dinner Service on pure white Ironstone China, with charming new 
design in Silver a or French Blue. Contents of Service :— 
36 plates (3 sizes), 5 meat dishes (assorted sizes), 2 covered vege- 
table dishes, 1 complete sauce tureen with ladle and stand, 1 butter 
boat. For 6s. extra. we can if required finish every article in the 
service in gold. Buy china fresh and bright from the potteries. 
On goods for export we pay carriage to English port and ship at 
lowest rates. 

Our new Catalogue (a real work of art), containing numerous 
beautiful illustrations of Tea, Coffee, Dinner, Chamber and 
Dessert Services, is now ready, and will be sent to any address 


4 
may be easily Sree to intending purchasers. 
THIS HEALTH EXERCISER 
corner of a room or office, as it occupies only 6 Inches H A Ss os A ¥ L & C O., 
. 


of floor space, Yet it combines the benefits of every 


form of out-door exercise. It embraces all the advant- CHARLES STRE ET, HANLEY 


ages without any of the disadvantages of Rowing, 


Running. Bicycling, Dumb Bells, Horizontal Bar, (Staffordshire Potteries). 


Indian Clubs, &c. Suitable for both sexes at all ages 
and every degree of strength. —_————_--- 


Dr MACKENZIE’S 


of 40 ENGRAVINGS giving fiillest 

particulars. Post free on receipt of address. ‘‘ Health 

ge and Home Gymnasium” sent complete (with 

Chart of Exercises aii a * Self-Instructor,” a book AT “TIDE 

of 322 pages wth 80 illustrations) on receipt of CATARRH CURE 

price:—Plain, 25/-, Galvanized, 30/-,W hite Metal, 42/-, S M FLLI N C BOTTLE 
Cures Cold in the Head, cures Nervous Headache, 
instantly removes Hay Fever and Neuralgia in 
the Head, is the best remedy for Faintness and 
Dizziness. Sold by all Chenusts and Stores. 


Lrass plated, 60/-,Nickel-jlate|. 60/«. 
—— PHYSICAL CULTURE SCHOOL, 
Price ONE SHILLING. 
Qs Refuse Worthless Imitations. Post free 


restbury Road, MACCLESFIELD. 
15 stamps, irom 


TOBACCONISTS COMMENCING. See lild. | 
Guide, post tree, *‘ How to Open Respect- 
ably—£Z2o0 to £1000."—‘*‘ TOBACCONISTS’ | 
OUTFITTING CO. (Reg.',” 186 Euston 
MACKENZIE’S CURE DEPOT, READING. 
F8 


Road, London. Manager: Hy. Mvers. 
Est. 1866. Smoke “‘ Pick-me-up” Cigarettes. 
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AVOID 


Don’t wait until the hacking cough has 
weakened the system and strained the 
lungs. When a cough develops take 


Emulsion 


of Cod-liver Oil, with hypophosphites. It will 
scothe your Throat and Lungs, stop your 
Cough, and nourish your whole system. Phy- 
sicians, the world over, endorse it. 


Scott’s Emulsion is easier to take and more effective 
than plain oil. It is easier on the digestive organs, and acts 
more quickly upon the blood. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, (Limited), 47, Farringdon-street, London, E. C. 
All Chemists 276 and 476. 
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THAT MASTERFUL 


THE writings of Mark Twain are full of 
instruction as well as humour. Possibly 
you have read that wonderful story of his 
called “A Yankee at King Arthur's 
Court.” The hero is a skilled mechanic, 
the foreman of a great factory in America. 
He is accidentally killed, as we would 
say; but, instead of getting his body 
deposited in the grave, as happens to the 
most of us, he comes to life again, and 
finds himself at the Court of King Arthur 
in England in the sixth century, 1300 
years before he was born. That was a 
time of deep ignorance and superstition ; 
people were but children then. So with 
his knowledge and his nineteenth-century 
training he soon becomes master of every- 
body and everything. He controls the 
Government and runs the whole country 
—exactly as a college professor would 
be superior to all the children if he 
should take it into his head to join a 
class at a parish school. Now let us 
see what this idea may mean to you or 
to me. 

In the autumn of 1873 Mr James 
Murphy, of 49 Townsend Street, Dublin, 
had a severe attack of rheumatic fever and 
was under treatment at the Sir Patrick 
Dunn’s Hospital for three months. Then 
he left the. hospital, but not the man he 
was before the disease fell upon him. 
Afterwards he was never free from it. 
For a while he would be comparatively 
well, then down on his back again. It 
would depend on the weather and other 
circumstances, you see. 

Of his worst times he speaks in this 
way: “My ankles and feet were hot and 
painful, and would often swell to three or 
four times their natural size. Occasionally 
the pain extended to the hips, and I had 
to be swathed in wadding from the thighs 
down to the ankles. In this way—now 
able to get about and now confined to my 
bed—I suffered for over seventeen years. 
The joints of my fingers and toes became 
displaced, or seemed to be so.” 

We don't need to point out what a 
cripple this sort of thing makes of a man, 
If he were wounded and torn in battle or 
by machinery he couldn't be worse off. 
Yet the number of people thus disabled 
is immense, and while rheumatism is 


peculiarly the disease of adults and old | 
these facts in order that his present know- 
ledge may also be everybody's knowledge. 


persons, the young (even children) do not 
escape it. If the disease were only under- 
F 10 


stood—but let us not get ahead of our 
story. 

“At Christmas, 1890,” continues Mr 
Murphy, “I had a dreadful attack, and 
was confined to bed for seventeen weeks.” 

This took him clear through the rest of 
the winter and one month of spring up to 
the first of May. What a dreary, miser. 
able season it must have been! There is 
no merry Christmas or jolly coming of the 
buds on the trees for a man in that situa- 
tion, Still, it might have been prevented 


if he had known then what he found out . 


later. 

“ All this time,” he goes on, “I was in 
the greatest agony. I couldn’t move my- 
self in bed, and finally got so bad I couldn't 
lift my hand to my mouth, and had to be 
fed like a baby. Night after night I got 
no sleep, and often wished myself dead. 
As for work, I thought I should never do 
a stroke again. The doctor who attended 
me gave me medicines, but I seemed none 
the better for them. I had long since lost 
all faith in rubbing oils and embrocations ; 
I had spent pounds for them without 
benefit. 

“One day, whilst still suffering great 
pain, I came upon a book telling how 
cases like mine had been cured by Mother 
Seigel’s Curative Syrup. Not knowing 
what else to do I bought a bottle of Mr 
Mannin, the chemist in Brunswick Street. 
After taking this medicine a day or two I 
had less pain, and was able to leave my 
bed, and fourteen days later I had not an 
ache or a pain of any kind, and got back to 
my work, Since that time—now two and 
a half years ago—I have had no return of 
my old complaint. I never felt better in 
my life, than I do now, and I thank God 
that ‘I ever heard of Mother Seigel’s Syrup. 
You are at liberty to publish my state- 
ment. I have been in the employment of 
Mr Robinson, coal merchant, for the past 
ten years. Yours truly, (Signed) James 
Murphy, Dublin, June 23, 1893.” 

The mysterious American at King 
Arthur’s Court was powerful because of 
his knowing what nobody else knew. Had 
Mr Murphy known years before that 
rheumatism is caused by impurity of the 
blood, and that Mother Seigel’s Curative 
Syrup cures it, he could have defied and 
banished that agonising ailment. We print 
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SWISS WORK 
MADEIRA 
TORCHONS, &c. 


LENGTHS. 


DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS. 


ALSO FLANNELS, DRESS GOODS, DIAPERS, TOWELS, QUILTS, &c. 


age paid on £1 orders. 


GREAT SAVING. 


IMPORTED DIRECT AND SOLD AT WHOLESALE PRICES IN ANY 


Choice patterns by Post. 


CALICOS 
LINENS 
SHEETINGS 


THE MANCHESTER MANUFACTURING CO., 65 Silver St.. MANCHESTER. 


how much it costs to 

N get a New Dress 

made; but do you 

know for how little 

you can buy one complete? It appears almost incredible, 

yet it is perfectly true, that you can buy direct from the Manu- 
facturers, 


A LADY'S SERGE COSTUME for 10/6 


consisting of Stylish Shape Skirt and Fashionable Blouse 
Bodice, made from the John Noble Cheviot Serge, trimmed 
Black Russia Braid, and ready for immediate wear, in Navy, 
Brown, Myrtle, Grenat, Reseda, or Black. Packed in box, 
and sent carriage paid for gd. extra. Every purchaser is de- 
lighted with these truly remarkable costumes. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or cost refunded. Readers of Cham- 
bers's Fournal are asked to test the truth of this advertisement 
by writing for Patterns and Illustrations, sent post free with 
plocsute by the Sole Manutacturers— 


The W. 
JOHN NOBLE, Lrp., MANCHESTER. 


WOODS’ PATENT GALVANISED 
STEEL WIRE MATTRESSES & BEDSTEADS 


Paid, and Liberal Cash Discount allowed. 
EXHIBITED 
CARRYING 
ONE TON 
AT 


Guaranteed 
for Five Years. 


Liverpool, 
Manchester, 


Exhibitions. 


Show Rooms: 128 BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


Catalogues and Prices free on application to the 


LONGFORD WIRE, IRON & STEEL CO, Ld. 


WARRINGTON. 
Please mention this Journal. 


m| DR. FOXS 
& VOICE WAFERS 


‘MN For Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Loss of 
bie Voice, and all Bronchial Affections. 
th) One or Two Wafers to be slowly dis- 
if solved in the mouth occasionally. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


GEORGE EADE, 72, GOSWELL Roap, LONDON 


GREAT BRITAIN. (1/14 per Tin). 


Sold by all Chemists and Medicine 
Vendors. 


ZOX cures PAIN 


TOOTHACHE, Neuralgia, Headache, 
Sciatica, Gout, and Rheumatism. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS, 1s. andi 2s. 6d. per Box 
Proprietors, 


“ Hair like Silk, Skin like Velvet.” 
DODD’S 
BORAX & CAMPHOR 


S AP (Patented) 


ow OO 
“1 use Dodd's Patent Borax and Camphor Soap, 
and like it very much indeed.” 


Dr Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E., editor of Health, 
says :—‘“ This is a PURE soap, much esteemed by 
medical men.” 

Unequalled for the Hair, Skin, & Toilet. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE—PRICE 6d. 


DODD BROS., 
¢tamford Hill, London, N., & Paris. 


BAILEY’S PATENT 


RUBBER 
“ COMPLEXION” 


BRUSH. 


Price 3s. 6d. each. 

This article is used with 
soap and water in the 
daily ablutions, just as an 
ordinary washing glove. It 
causes a gentle friction, and 
is consequently unequalled for 
keeping a firm, clear complex- 
ion. Its use renders the skin 
delightfully fresh, soft, and 
smooth. It is especially Te- 
commended for bathing the 
delicate skin of infants and 
children. 


For every One, no matter what the occupation. 
Nothing has ever been invented that will so thoroughly cleanse 
and whiten the hands as our Rubber Brush. Used with soap and 
water, it will remove all kinds of stains: Ink, Tar, Iron Stains, 
and Paint yielding easily to it without injuring the most delicate 
skin, as is done by using pumice stone, bristle brushes, 


Price ls. Larger Size, Price 2s. 


We are also the makers of BAILEY'S CELEBRATED 
Rubber Bath and Flesh Brushes, price 5s, each; Rubber Tooth 
— price 10d. and 1g, each ; and Teething Rings, price 5d. 
eac 
To be had from aid Chemists and Dealers in Toilet Goods ; or wiil 

be sent post free, on receipt of price, by the Manufacturers— 

DAVID MOSELEY & SONS, 
14 ALDERMANBURY AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.; 
Arpwick, MANCHESTER: and 57 Street, GLasGow. 


UNSURPASSED. 
FOR LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S WEAR. 


UNSHRINKABLE FLANNEL 


Write for our New Winter Patterns, now ready, which, with 
testimonials, are sent free. 


ZOX CO., Jamaica Road, London, S.E. 


WEST RIDING FLANNEL CO., —_ 
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BEST 


CHEAPEST. 


CHILDREN, 
INVALIDS, Air-tight Tins. 
AND THE AGED. 


| 
AN ENTIRE DIET FOOD 


BUTTE TCH | INFANTS, CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children), Fever.” 


“Beneficial as a diet in severe cases of Typhoid.” 


Pamphlet containing Extracts from Standard Medical Works 
in which the above Testimony is given, sent free with Sample Tin 
on application to H. NESTLE, 9 Snow Hill, London, E.C. 


ROWLAN DS’ 


The best and safest ARF and 
Beautifier of the Hair; prevents it 
falling off or turning gray; is un- 
surpassed as a 


BRILLIANTINE, 


and being most 

® fumed, it isa perfect toilet luxury 
for all who value the appearance of 
their own or their children’s hair. 


1 Ib. makes 6 Quarts of Excellent Soup by simply boiling in water. AND 
Cookery Book post free on Sole SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS 


F. KING & & Co., Ltd., 3 to 6 Camomile St., London. Bottles, 3/6 ; 7/; 10/6, equal to 4 small. 


FOOD 


For INFANTS and INVALIDS. WK. 
MELLIN’S EMULSION 


OF COD-LIVER OIL. CURES COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, &c. 


FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS: 


| Price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per bottle. Sample size, 1s. Ofall eee s and Stores. 

| AN ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ON THE FEEDING AND REARING OF INFANTS. A Practical and Simple 
| Treatise for Mothers. Containing a large number of Portraits of Healthy and Beautiful Children, together with Facsimiles 
! of Original Testimonials, which are of the greatest interest to all mothers, to be had with samples, free by post, on application to 


| MELLIN'’S FOOD WORKS, Stafford St., PECKHAM, 8.E. 
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